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KANDAHAR WAS WON. 


‘During the Afghan War I verily 
believe Kandahar was won by us all 
taking up large supplies of ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT,” and so arrived fit 
to overthrow half a dozen Ayub 
Kahns.’ 

From‘ MESS STORIES,’ by G. W. VYsE, published 

by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Tew ART OF Couarre* IS 10erF 
WITHOUT THE ART OF EAT- 
NG.—A Gentleman writes: ‘ W od I feel rm ot 

— I take a dose of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” one 

hour before dinner; the effect is all I could wish.’ 

How to enjoy good ‘food that would otherwise cause 

biliousness, headache, or disordered stomach: Use 

ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ 


N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is an imperative 
hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blooi 
pure, prevents fevers and acute inflanfmatory diseases, 
removes the injurious effects of stimulants, narcotics, 
such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means ; 
tbus restores the nervous system to its normal condi- 
tion, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood 
and over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, 
worry, &c 


pEzso. -AFGHAN FRONTIER.—0One of Her Majesty’s Consuls writes from Teheran: ‘It Tia, 
interest you to know that while riding from Teheran to Meshed not long ago, being one day rath. r unwel 
to my astonishment and delight the Persian courier who, accompanied me produced a bottle of what he called 
Numuki meeveh, which was no less in fact translated than ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” The man told me that he 
now never travelled without a bottle.—Yours faithfully, SHerkH JAM.—December, 1884.—To J. C. Eno, Esq.’ 


UROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA. -Important to all Travellera.— 

* Please send me half- a-dozen bottles of ENO’S “ FR UI T SALT.” Ihave tried ENO’S “FRUIT SALT ” in 

America, India, Egypt, and on the Continent for almost every complaint, fever included, with the most satis- 

factory results. I can strongly recommend it to all Travellers; in fact, 1 am never without it.— Yours faithfully, 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL, June 26, 1878.’ 


OT CLIMATES.—‘I cannot refrain from adding my testimony to the great efficiency of your 
“FRUIT SALT” here. I have a store, and 4s numerous travellers are constantly passing, and the climate 
being extremely hot—frequently 110° in the shade—there is naturally much drink consumed. It is a colonia! 
custom that if a traveller drops in your store, to ask the proprietor to “ liquor.’ I did “liquor” for some con- 
siderable time, and found my liver gradually increasing in consequence. Having been recommended your 
excellent ‘FRUIT SALT,” I steadily applied myself to six bottles,in accordance with the instructions given, 
and I feel myself bound to say that the result was not only satisfactory, but, I believe, has permanently reduced 
my liver to its normal size. Since then I invariably use your “ FRUIT SALT” when asked to * liquor,” in place 
of the beverage which inebriates and doesn’t always cheer, and charge the customer as per usual.—I remain, Sir, 
yours truly, W. SCHMIDT, Barkly Rout, Griqualand West, South Africa, Oct. 18, 1879.—J. C. ENo, Esq.’ 


EVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.— Eeypr—Caino.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, 
I have on three separate occasions been attacked by fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospita! 
for six weeks. The last two attacks have been, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time 
by the use of your valuable “‘ FRUIT SALT,” to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life 
itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to ald my testimony to the already 
overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me 
to be, Sir, gratefully yours, A CorPoraL, 19th Hussars, z6th May, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Exo,’ 


CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked * ENO’S ** FRUIT 
SALT.’ ” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 








SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. ¢. ENO'S PATENT. 





A CURE FOR SICK HEADACHE, SLUGGISH ACTION OF THE LIVER, 
SUPPRESSED GOUT, DISORDERED STOMACH AND BILIOUS AT- 
TACKS, &c.—Simp.e anv Unique.—A Gentleman writes: ‘Dec. 27, 1887.—After twelve months’ experienc: 
of the value of the ‘‘ VEGETABLE MOTO,” I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any 
other medicine, more particularly in bilious attacks ; their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothing 
equals them in my opinion. They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. I take them at any hour, and 
frequently in conjunction with a small glass of ENo’s “ Frurr Saut.”—Yours gratefully, ONE WHO Knows.’ 


ENO’S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ of all Chemists, price 1s. 1}d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 
ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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The Bell of St. Paul's. 


By Watter Besant. 


Part I, 


CHAPTER I. 


BEFORE THE PLAY BEGINS. 


fQ\HE well-known and always popular Common Lodging House 
in Sweet Lilac Walk, Spitalfields, has changed hands more 
than once since the year 1868. Had one nothing better to dc, 
it would be interesting to follow the fortunes of the successive 
Chiefs of this institution, as well as the fate of those who have 
enjoyed its luxuries. This research, however, must be abandoned 
for other hands, younger and stronger. As regards the appear- 
ance of the House in that year, it was very much the same as it 
is now. For public opinion in such matters is conservative; 
paint costs money: mere ornament is useless ostentation: even 
if you were to gild a lodging-house you could do no more than 
fill it: window cleaning, floor scrubbing, door-step whitening, 
furniture dusting, and the sweeping of stairs and passages all 
require the personal effort of somebody—who must be paid: and 
why perform a task which is neither needed nor appreciated ? 
Would our gallant Tars continue to holystone the decks if their 
officers ceased to require of them that duty? Certainly not. 
Then why blame the Master, Warden, Principal, or Dean of the 
Common Lodging House in Sweet Lilac Walk because he neglects 
what he is not called upon or expected to perform? 
VOL. XIII, NO. LXXV. Q 
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The least desirable, and the cheapest, part of the establishment 
twenty years ago—perhaps it is so still—was a certain room in the 
basement. Here there were no beds, every man, woman, and 
child sleeping on the floor without either bedding or blanket. 
There was not so much asa wisp of straw to mitigate the hardness of 
the boards—you cannot even now, I believe, buy or borrow such a 
thing as a wisp of straw in the whole of Spitalfields, For all 
alike there was the floor to lie upon, unless the lodgers preferred 
to lean against the wall. Yet, since room must be always left for 
the exercise of choice and individual taste, there were favourite 
and eligible sites in which the sleeper could be agreeably, gently, 
and gradually warmed all over by the fire, just as there were 
others where one would be frozen by distance or roasted by undue 
proximity. 

The room was filled every night. Its occupants were those 
whom we associate with the Lowest Depth—ignorantly, because no 
one, not even a Hospital Nurse, has ever found the Lowest Depth. 
The people who frequent such a room seem at first as if they 
must be an interesting folk, from whose strange and varied expe- 
riences we might be led to expect whole mines of accumulated 
wisdom and treasures of sagacity. On examination, however, we 
find that their experiences have all gone for nothing. Their minds 
are empty, entirely empty. What they learn one day they forget 
the next: in fact, they never do learn: they do not put together 
events and draw conclusions: they pay no heed to the wants and 
desires of any. but themselves: they know not any past and they 
look not for any future: their ideas on the conduct of life have 
nothing at all to do with the complex civilisation which is around 
them but does not contain them. 

There is a possible classification of mankind which no philo- 
sopher, to my knowledge, has hitherto considered. I mean, one 
based upon the wants, the desires, the aspirations, and the prayers 
of man, as they yary according to his various social levels. You, 
dear reader, if you were pressed to own the truth, would doubtless 
confess that. you continually desire above all things the spiritual 
gifts and graces, and ask for nothing but to advance daily in the 
practice of virtues too lofty to be even suspected by your humbler 
brother. You are, in fact, about to take a First Class (Honours) 
in.the, Virtue Tripos. On the other hand, your inferior brother— 
he.of the so-called Lowest Depth—if he ever prays (which is 
indeed doubtful), or if he ever formulates his wants (which he 
certainly cannot do), would ask for warmth first—warmth is the first 
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factor in physical comfort—and for drink next. Thirdly, he would 
ask for food ; fourthly, for tobacco. As for society: conversation : 
respectable attire: cleanliness: love: sympathy: self-culture : 
knowledge: godliness—all these things will come to him by 
degrees, as one ascends the scale. But at first—down there—he 
asks for nothing but the simplest elements of physical comfort. 

The lodgers, then, being such as these, came to the bare 
room because it was cheap and warm. Here there was every night 
a great fire built up—one that would last from midnight until 
six in the morning: they had, therefore, warmth. A jet of gas was 
also burning all night, so that the people had light. The lodgers 
dropped in one after the other and lay down ; soon they grew warm : 
perhaps they were hungry—well, no great matter, better a 
hundred nights without supper than one in the cold. The air of 
the room presently became so foul that it might have reminded 
the historical student (if any were present) of Newgate, Ludgate, 
or the Compter in the old days. They cared nothing for the foul 
air: they were warm. The walls streamed: the floor was hard: 
the place was crammed: their companions were as wretched as 
themselves:—but they were warm. In the morning they would 
have to get up and go out and face the cold again: meantime, 
they were warm. 

He who is down, sings the sweet poet of Bedford Clink, need 
fear no fall. The thought is doubtless a consoling boon to all 
those who are down. It should be graven on the pewter pots. 
These people were certainly very low down: their histories, had 
they been investigated, would have been those of the stonebroke 
sporting man; the clerk with a lost character; the workman out 
of work ; the penniless thief; the unrepentant—though middle- 
aged—Magdalene; the bankrupt shopkeeper; the once brilliant 
masher of the music hall; the prison bird out for a spell of 
freedom ; the tramp of the casual ward: they were, no doubt, 
all here, with their wives and lady loves. But it is twenty years 
ago: the goodly company of this night must be nearly all dead. 
Why disturb the rubbish heap of twenty years? Besides, their 
successors we have always with us; their stories—which require 
a good deal of artistic dressing—are always the same; if any 
of that night’s company still survive, their remaining days 
will be few and evil indeed—full of pneumonia, bronchitis, 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica and asthma: they must now, 
those who are left, be drawing very near to the clean white bed 
in the quiet ward, where, after they have undergone the last 
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indignity which Civilisation has in store for them—namely, that 
of being washed all over—they will be most tenderly cared for ; and 
when the last hour comes they will receive from the Nurse—or 
perhaps from the Sister, or even from the Chaplain himself—a 
kindly and affectionate dismissal upon that lonely journey of 
which we poetically say that it leads—‘ Whither ?’ 

They lay asleep side by side all through the night. There 
was no talking: some groaned who had pains; some snored ; 
some coughed; some lay like logs, and some rolled and fidgeted. 
When the day began they got up, pulled their rags and duds 
together, and miserably sallied forth without so much as a good 
morrow, to look for windfalls and strokes of luck: their hands 
and eyes keen to take advantage of careless costers and purblind 
salesmen ; ready to pick up unobserved trifles, corner bits, block 
ornaments, scraps, shards, and shreds ;-open to receive alms and 
doles if any should be offered ; professing to yearn for jobs and 
the hardest kinds of work, and lamenting the difficulty of finding 
| employment however tough. But for the most part these people 
love not odd jobs, and cannot abide regular work— the tramp- 
| casual feels the curse of labour more keenly than his richer 
| brothers : for choice they wait on the Great God Luck, the only . 
| deity whom they worship. Some of them have once been steady 

workmen, perhaps, in the past; but, look you, when a man has 

been out of work for six months and has pledged his tools, and 
has dropped out from the company of former mates, he has lost 
more than his wages: skill and sleight of hand have gone as 
well; worst of all, the power of work has gone. He cannot 
work. Whatever offers, he can work no longer. Let us pity the 
poor casual as much as we possibly can: no creature is more 
deserving of pity because he cannot be helped upwards. If any 
one were to give him work to do he could not do it: he can no 
longer climb, he can only eat. He is condemned to remain, for 
the rest of his miserable life, a larrikin, a loafer, a hoodlum, a 
tramp: a creature who will steal, devour, and destroy, but. will 
not produce. 

The lodgers, therefore, in this warm room got up when the 
October sun began to shine upon the streets of Spitalfields. 
Observe that the sun falls as pleasantly and cheerfully upon these 
dingy streets as upon the red and golden leaves of the Forest a 
hundred miles away. By seven o’clock the gas was turned down ; 
the fire had burned itself to white ashes; and the room, save for 
three children, was quite empty. 
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These children were lying together in a corner, their arms 
and legs a good deal mixed, and their heads triangularly disposed, 
so that each should find upon the other a soft and warm pillow. 
As for the grace and beauty of the grouping, no young Princes 
could dispose of themselves more picturesquely than these three 
little gutter children, all in rags, their faces and hands smirched, 
their feet bare. They were all three sleeping still. 

When the company of the night got up and went forth, one by 
one, they left open the street door. Then the air, which in the morn- 
ing is quite as sweet, cool, and refreshing in Spitalfields as in Hyde 
Park, began to pour into the narrow passage, and thence to fall and 
flow in a soft, noiseless, and copious cascade down the stairs and 
into the basement room, rising by degrees, as a lasher rises after 
rains have swollen the mountain streams. When this cold but 
invisible pool had risen to a height of four inches and a half the 
children began to be restless. They rolled their heads: they 
opened their hands: they began to dream. Naturally, they 
dreamed that their headaches were gone—they always had a 
headache in the morning: that they were neither hungry nor 
cold: that there was nothing to be afraid of, no cuffs and kicks 
to expect: that the whole of terror had gone out of their lives: 
that they were in Heaven—only they knew not the name of the 
lovely place: that they were sucking oranges, and that their 
pockets were full of brown sugar. This blissful vision lasted for the 
space of a minute and a half. Still the cold air continued to 
mount higher. The children shivered and kicked, clung closer to 
each other, awoke with a start, and then, with one consent, sat 
up, rubbing their eyes, and looking about them, conscious that 
another day had begun. And they wondered, being quite ex- 
perienced people, though not yet in years, what the day would 
produce in the way of grub. To such children there is neither 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, or supper: every meal is a moveable 
feast: they eat what they can get, and when it comes. A hunch 
of bread may be breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, or supper: a 
snack of fried fish—but oh! how seldom it is exhibited except in 
the shop window !—is a banquet whenever it appears. 

As for the fresh air, it mounted higher and higher, inch by 
inch, driving before it the foul and poisonous breath of the night. 
Most of this, being forced up the chimney and so discharged upon 
the roof, rolled heavily about, a deadly, poisonous vapour, until it 
was blown to pieces, chemically changed, and absorbed with the 
wholesome smoke of the chimney-pots. It lay clinging to the 
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sloping tiles, it surged over invisible—yet it could be felt—upon 
the gutters, and rolled into the spout. Here it fell upon three 
young sparrows, who, at the first breath of this deadly brew, 
gasped, turned back their eyes and dropped forward on their beaks 
with stiffened limbs, thus cruelly cut off in early promise. The 
Tom, who was watching them with a half-formed intention from 
the ambush of the chimney, escaped with typhoid and six weeks 
of hospital. 

The three children ‘ belonged ’—the word must not be taken 
in its narrowest sense—to a woman who was standing at the 
street door, her hands upon her hips, a shawl over her head. _ She 
was a stout and strong woman whose red and brawny arms pro- 
claimed a strength surpassing that of her sex in general. Her 
face was weather-beaten, her eyes were black, and her coarse black 
hair was thick and plentiful. She was—alas for perished youth !— 
fifty years of age or more. Perhaps in early days her features 
might have been comely : perhaps not ; and to us, really, it matters 
very little. Her cheeks were blotched; her neck was thick 
and puffy; her eyes were watery; her lips trembled. These are 
signs which we commonly associate, rightly or wrongly, with 
strong drink. She was a woman of terrifying aspect, before 
whose wrath the bravest man would crouch or fly. She stood at 
the open door, looking down the narrow street as if she expected 
some one. In fact she had an appointment ; and while she waited 
a gentleman appeared walking quickly down the street in order 
to keep that engagement. 

Twenty years ago the appearance of a gentleman in a Spital- 
fields back street was rare—one should not throw mud at ancestors, 
but this fact cannot be denied. Therefore, those of the inhabitants 
who were in the street looked surprised ; those who feared the 
police in plain clothes effaced themselves; those who were in the 
upper chambers regretted that they had no flower-pot to drop 
upon the head of the visitor : it was felt that if it had been evening 
instead of morning, if the street had contained its full population, 
united action might have bustled the stranger out of his purse, 
watch, chains, rings, pins, handkerchief, pocket-book, silk hat, and 
broadcloth, and sent him forth, as Ratcliffe Highway in the good 
old days loved to dismiss its sailors, into the wide wide world with 
nothing upon him but a newspaper—and that not the thick and 
solid 7imes—to keep off the cold and wind and rain. 

The gentleman, however, walked along as if he was not in the 
least afraid of receiving these attentions. In fact, he was not 
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one of those who are afraid of back slums, and if anybody. had 
tried to bustle him there would have been a surprise for that 
bustler. He was a man about forty, strong, black bearded, well 
set up. 

‘Well, old lady,’ he said, in a clear ringing voice, ‘I am not 
too early, I see. You are up with the lark of Bethnal Green : 
you soar and sing at Heaven’s gate: your heart is full of praise 
and your every breath isa hymn. Come down to earth. Alight 
upon the dewy sward. Where’s the boy ?’ 

‘He’s in the house,’ the woman replied, with a flash in her 
eye which showed that she was swift to wrath and that she only 
stood nonsense for commercial reasons. ‘As for parting with 
one of those dear children ‘ 

‘Yes, I know. Stow that and bring out the boy. Stay! Let 
me go and find him.’ 

The woman led the way down the stairs, The three chil- 
dren were now on their feet, shivering in their bath of fresh 
air, and wondering why they had been left so long. As a rule 
the duties of the day—that is, the cadge for coppers and crusts, 
the cuffs and clouts, the bustle and business of the lively street— 
had already begun by this time. They were hungry, of course, 
but that was no new thing. There were two boys and a girl. 
All three were dark-skinned and black-eyed: all three had thick 
masses of black hair. The two elder looked as if they would 
grow up into comely youth, if they only got a fair show and a 
sufficiency of food. The youngest, however, was a most curi- 
ously ugly child: his hair was like a coarse mat; his forehead 
was broad and square but much too large for his face; his black 
eyes were large and hollow; his nose was almost flat; his sunken 
cheeks, wide mouth, and pale face produced the disagreeable 
impression of a skull with a skin drawn tightly over it. 

All three children, at the appearance of their guardian, shrank 
back and lifted up their hands as if to ward off a blow. 

‘ Here they are, Sir,’ said the woman, 

‘I see. And this’—he laid his hand upon the head of the 
youngest—‘ is the one I have bought.’ 

‘ Buy them all, good gentleman,’ said the woman. ‘ You can 
have the lot, if you like. Here’s Sal: she’s eight already and 
clever—why, there’s no name for her cleverness, She'll be a 
credit to any one who has the bringing of her up: there’s nothing 
you can’t teach Sal. And as for looks, if you think of them, in eight 
or nine years more she'll be fit for silk stockings anda carriage of 
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her own. Buy her, good gentleman. You shall have her cheap. 
There’s the other boy, too—my little Pharaoh—the image of his 
father. Buy the lot.’ 

‘ No,’ said the good gentleman ; ‘one is enough forme. The 
other two jewels shall remain to become your pride and joy, the 
stay and comfort of your age, my pearl of grandmothers.’ He 
took the youngest of the three children by the arm and drew 
him gently from the other two. ‘ Now, granny,’ he said, 
‘remember our conditions. I am to take this boy and you are 
not to follow him up, or to seek out where he is, or to molest bim 
in any way. He goes out of your hands altogether. In return I 
take him and bring him up at my own expense, and I give you 
for him five pounds—five golden sovereigns.’ 

‘Right, Sir. And if you'll take the other two as well——’ 

‘What is his name, did you say ?’ 

‘We call him Sammy.’ 

‘ Sammy—not as yet a son of the Church: not Samuel; not 
baptised, I presume? Quite so—Sammy, or Sam. And his sur- 
name, if he has one?’ 

‘ His father’s name was Stanley.’ 

‘Stanley. A good old name. The excellent man is now— 
where is that father, now ?’ 

‘How should I know? On the road, somewhere, he is. He 
left her.’ 

‘Her? His wife, perhaps ?’ 

‘She was my daughter,’ the good lady replied, perhaps with 
evasion—‘ and she’s dead. She died in the London Hospital and 
left the three kids to me. He’s away somewhere in the country.’ 

‘That was hard upon you. Well, this little Prince has a right 
royal inheritance. His grandmother is—yourself. His father is 
one of the Nomads who love the black tent and the travelling 
caravan. His mother is an unknown factor. I should say that 
his inheritance, if he ever comes to his own, will be the Vice 
of all the ages. Lucky little devil! Could I have a better 
subject ?’ 

The woman heard but understood not. 

‘ Well, old lady, here’s the money.’ He opened his purse and 
took out five sovereigns. She held out her hand greedily. 
‘Stop!’ he said. ‘Remember the conditions.’ 

‘I'll keep them true. I will, s’elp me.’ 


‘Sal’—she had followed the gentleman to the door and 
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watched him down the street—‘ Sal,’ she cried, ‘come up quick. 
Go after the swell. Find out where he goes. Don’t let him see 
you. Run after him if it is to the end of the world. If you 
dare to come back without finding where he takes the boy, 
Vl , 

A mere threat, however vigorous and terrible, only demands 
the recognition of history when it has been actually carried out: 
This threat was not carried out. 

For eigh‘ years of age Sal was remarkably clever and full of 
resource. She followed the gentleman along Commercial Street 
to Shoreditch: here he called a four-wheeler, which drove off 
briskly towards the City. The girl’s knowledge of Spitalfields and 
Bethnal Green—an intricate maze of streets—was profound, consi- 
dering her youth, but of the City she knew nothing. And here 
as the crowd grew thicker and it was difficult to run on the pave- 
ment and keep a watch on the cab, she took the opportunity of a 
stoppage and climbed up behind. The people hurrying along 
Citywards were all, at that hour of the morning, namely, between 
eight and nine o'clock, the young ladies and gentlemen employed 
in the City shops: the boys among them too dispirited, thinking 
of the day’s work before them, to remind a cabman of a cut 
behind: Sal therefore remained undisturbed. 

The cab went down Bishopsgate Street and Gracechurch Street: 
it turned westward at Cannon Street: at Queen Street it turned 
again to the south and crossed the river by Southwark Bridge. On 
the other side it presently turned to the right into a region of 
small streets, with mean houses standing among great factories. 
In one of these streets it stopped. Sal slid down quickly and 
retreated to the shelter of a neighbouring lamp-post, where, half 
hidden, she could watch. 

When the gentleman had gone into the house and the cab had 
driven away, the child left her lamp-post and examined at her 
ease both house and street. 

The house was easy to remember. It was of two stories, with 
three windows at the top, and two below: the door between the 
two was not an ordinary door, but set back in a broad frame with 
two short pillars, not forming a porch but flat with the front of 
the house. They were pillars of the Doric order, and the girl 
noted their shape though she knew not its name. The house 
was freshly painted—a very noticeable point when one looked 
around. And there was a brass plate on the door—the girl could 
not read, yet she could remember the appearance of the letters— 
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they announced that Robert Luttrel, M.D., lived, and presumably 
practised the science of healing, in that house. 

When Sal had thoroughly mastered these details, and was 
quite certain that she would know the house again immediately 
and without the least hesitation, she turned her attention to the 
street. First of all, it was unlike any street she had ever seen in 
the Quarter familiar to her. A street in Southwark may be mean, 
and so far may resemble a street in Spitalfields; but in meanness 
there are shades and variations. This street had several houses 
which called aloud for paint and washing, but they were not like 
the houses she knew: it had also two great works where steam 
hammers were already practising their trade; at the end was a 
yard, belonging to other works, and in the yard were three or four 
great trees : there was also, though the edifice conveyed no mean- 
ing to the child of nature, a Church; and, though this fact escaped 
her attention, it was as profoundly ugly as they made them forty 
years ago. The other end ‘gave’ upon the river. The child 
went to look at it. She had never before seen the river, and in 
fact knew not whether it was the river Thames or the river 
Oceanus which runneth round the world: there were barges on 
it, some with masts and some without; there was a steamer or 
two plying on the stream; across the river there was a great 
building, the biggest the child had ever seen. 

She noted all these things, and then she addressed herself 
seriously and with the countenance of a responsible person to the 
task of getting back to Sweet Lilac Walk. To those children of 
luxury whose senses have never been sharpened by the goad of 
daily necessity, the task would have been impossible. This girl, 
however, had remarked on her way that the cab followed one line 
south, and another west, and a third south again: she had noted 
the houses when they turned. Therefore you will understand why 
she made straight for home on her return, as surely as an Indian 
in the forest finds his way by the marks he has made on the trees. 
It was perhaps part of her inheritance that she should thus be 
able to find her way in a labyrinth of unknown streets. I dare 
say she would have had no more difficulty through the blackest 
fog that ever fell upon the unhappy city. More than this, she 
afterwards, with the greatest ease, conducted to the spot her 
grandmother, who could not read, any more than herself, but who 
noted with care both the brass plate and the appearance of the 
street and begged of a resident to know its name. These items of 
-knowledge the good lady treasured up in her heart. They were 
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things which might some day be converted, as all kinds of know- 
ledge are every day magically converted, into a rod and a staff for 
her declining years. 


If you had looked into the house with the Doric pillars about 
eight o’clock that same evening you would have seen the boy called 
Sammy sitting on the hearthrug between Dr. Luttrel and another. 
They occupied each an armchair beside the fire and were contem- 
plating the child—one, with the pleasurable curiosity which attaches 
to a Subject; the other, with undisguised loathing for a creature 
so horribly ugly. -His new dress, in fact, made his ugliness the 
more remarkable. He had been washed ina tub: his hair had been 
cut short: his rags had been cast into a raging roaring furnace : 
he was dressed in a pretty garb of navy blue, including a jumper, 
a lanyard with a knife at the end of it, and knickerbockers. He 
had eaten during the day three square meals. He was sleepy ; 
but he looked from one to the other with the watchful and 
suspicious eyes of a wild creature, ready at the least movement to 
spring to his feet, to fly, to bite, or to kick. Presently, however, 
his head began to roll and nod; his eyelids began to drop; his 
shoulders to swing unsteadily ; and he sank upon the hearthrug 
asleep. 

‘ This,’ said the Doctor, ‘is going to be an experiment of the 
greatest interest.’ 

‘Is it?’ replied the other. ‘ Meanwhile, the boy is like some 
dreadful dream in a nightmare.’ 

‘He is, he is. That is one of the most interesting points in 
the situation. Not only does he look the part, but he acts it, for 
the present, quite naturally. He steals; he lies; he swears, 
Why not? He belongs to a race conspicuous for demoniac posses- 
sion. I bought him for five pounds of his grandmother.. I have 
learned some particulars concerning that dear old lady’s family. 
Her grandfather, a gipsy, is immortalised in the “ Annual Register ” 
for the year 1816. He was hanged outside Newgate for a par- 
ticularly brutal murder committed on the body of a foreign sailor 
at Wapping. As for her father, who was almost as illustrious, 
he died in exile at Botany Bay, in the year 1830, after a 
brilliant career of pig and sheep lifting; the lady herself has 
always been a thief and the associate of rogues, vagabonds, 
gipsies, tinkers and tramps; her daughter, now deceased—the 
mother of this boy—was apparently of the same kidney. The 
pedigree on the maternal side, therefore "—the Doctor laughed and 
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rubbed his hands—‘ promises remarkably well. Something ought 
to come out of that. On the other side, I confess, we are not so 
rich; we have little to go upon beyond the cardinal fact that the 
father, like the mother, was a gipsy. But the son of a gipsy may 
become anything. ‘Through how many generations of outlaws 
and wanderers has the blood of this boy been running?’ 

‘You propose, then, to conquer and eradicate these hereditary 
tendencies ?’ 

‘Not at all. I shall make them steps by which he shall 
mount.’ The Doctor leaned forward and spoke with great serious- 
ness. ‘I have long wished, my friend, for such an experiment 
as is now before me. I have desired a mind to mould according 
to my own views. Impatience of authority is hereditary with this 
boy: I expect it will rule him as it ruled his forefathers; but in 
his case it will take a nobler form: it will enable him to act and 
to think for himself. The poverty of past generations will inspire 
him with dissatisfaction and a craving for things. His ancestors 
never had enough of anything: they craved for food and drink. 
This boy will inherit the craving, but not for food : he will desire, 
beyond measure, knowledge. Again, the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is most strongly developed in the creatures which are hunted. 
This boy’s people have been hunted for hundreds of years. He 
will therefore inherit the instinct, strongly developed, of suspi- 
cion or watchfulness. But he will understand that the high- 
est application of this instinct is to the advance of freedom and 
humanity.’ 

‘Oh!’ said his companion, doubtfully. 

‘Then, again, none of his people have ever known morality, 
honour, truth, religion, or any of the virtues which we were 
taught in childhood.’ 

‘You will teach him these things ?’ 

‘Not at all. I shall only put him in the way of learning them. 
He will learn them for himself. He will deduce for himself, from 
his own observation, that the happiness and the safety of the indi- 
vidual, as well as the community, depend upon the observance of 
these virtues by himself and by his friends. He will perceive 
that he must give as well as take, in order to secure the possi- 
bility of getting and the security of having. Then there will 
gradually spring up in his mind a Natural Religion on which, if 
he pleases, he may build any ecclesiastical structure that he may 
admire. In all these things he will be quite free,’ 

‘And meantime—— ?’ 
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* Meantime he will be watched until he lose his present habits 
of stealing and lying. They will gradually drop off.’ 

‘Humph! Yet I doubt.’ 

* You, Clement, are a poet.’ 

The other blushed with irrepressible pride. ‘ An unsuccessful 
poet,’ he murmured. Anybody may be unsuccessful, but to be a 
poet happens to few. Somehow, like the child, he looked the 
character, having soft blue eyes, a gentle voice, and an un- 
practical manner, to say nothing of beautiful brown curls and a 
long beard as glossy as silk. 

‘Yet a poet. You have read, as well as written, reams of 
stuff about as real applied to life as the colours of sunrise over 
Nature.’ 

‘ Nothing is real except these colours.’ 

‘ Well, this boy shall read none of these things. He shall not 
become a sentimentalist: he shall be brought up in no illusions. 
He shall learn from the first the bare, naked truth in everything. 
For instance, aceording to you and to your friends, men are 
always doing the most heroic and self-denying things.’ 

‘So they are—some of them.’ 

‘ According to me, they are always trying to eat up each other 
and fighting to prevent themselves from being eaten up. I shall 
teach this boy from the beginning to regard every other man as 
a possible devourer.’ 

‘Poor little devil!’ said the unsuccessful poet. 

‘ Of course he shall be made a Physicist. I shall send him to 
a German University. If he imbibes a thirst for science, and if 
I succeed in making him see things clearly without the veil which 
hangs before most men’s eyes: he will have a great career before 
him. The man without a Veil: the man without Prejudice: the 
man who can see clearly—think of that !’ 

‘ Again—poor little devil!’ said the unsympathetic Maker. 

‘Then, about this hideous face of his. I know two men—both 
now old. They are brothers: they were originally exactly alike. 
One of them has given up his life to science, the other has been 
peddling in small trade all his days. The face of the first 
brother is full of nobility and of strength: the face of the other is 
mean and low. Now look at this little wretch.’ He stooped 
and rolled over the sleeping head. ‘In twenty years the wild- 
beast eyes will be steadied with thought and learning: the nose 
will have emerged: the cheeks will have filled out: the ugly 
wide mouth will have contracted. Out of a mere savage, common 
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and brutal, of the lowest type, I shall have made a specimen of 
manhood, such as there are few. He shall be a gentleman, though 
with no gentle blood in his veins: a scholar, an artist, and a 
physicist. And he shall look as well as play the part. He shall 
have a face—not'like this wretched degraded type which his father 
and mother have given him; but a face which belongs to such a 
man as he will be.’ 

‘I doubt,’ his friend repeated. ‘Are you still going to call 
him Sammy Stanley ?’ 

‘No. He must be cut off altogether from his own people: 
he shall never know whence he came or to whom he belongs. He 
shall bear my surname, and I shall call him my son. As for 
Christian name, now—what shall I call him ?’ 

‘Give him one that will do for either event—failure or success.’ 

‘Very good. What shall it be? Not John or George. Say 
Bernard, Bertram, Guy, Harold, Oliver.’ 

‘Call him Oliver.’ 

‘I will. Oliver Luttrel. Sleep on, Oliver, unmindful of 
coming fate. Sleep on, Oliver Luttrel, late Sammy Stanley.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A SUNSET ON BANK SIDE. 


Ir was the evening of the longest day in all the year. For once 
the occasion—which is too often neglected-—was recognised and 
honoured. There had been ordered, at the Weather Office, a day of 
sky so cloudless and blue, with sunshine so warm and air so soft, 
that all the Italian organ-grinders fell faint and sick with 
nostalgia, and sat down on the kerb while the women did the work 
for them: and those strangers who were newly arrived from New 
York, Melbourne, Paris, or St. Petersburg, asked if this was truly 
the City of Perpetual Fog. And since it is generally the 
practice of the English day, if it begins with sunshine, to end in 
cloud, it was for this occasion specially enjoined, under penalty of 
the Office and all the clerks being transferred to Labrador, that the 
evening should, until the very setting of the sun and after, con- 
tinue clear, bright and beautiful. 

About a quarter-past eight on this day a young man was leaning 
over the wooden wall of the old, first, and original—for many 
years the only—Embankment, called Bank Side, watching the river 
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and the City on the other side. He stood at that spot—it is on 
the west of Southwark Bridge, where there are Stairs. They are 
not ancient Stairs: they are not those at which the Elizabethan 
citizens landed to see the matinée at the Globe, to catch a fleeting 
rapture at the Baiting of the Bear, or to make love among the 
winding walks of Paris Gardens. Formerly there were no Stairs 
between those of Mold Strand on the west, and Saint Mary 
Overies on the east. These Stairs are mere modern things con- 
structed in the last century. But some thoughtful Resident, 
ancient or modern, has caused to be built above them a small pen, 
enclosure, or fold, furnished with two wooden benches, capable of 
holding at least four persons, and forming a gazebo or belvedere 
from which to view the river and to take the air. This young 
man had so luckily chosen his time and was so singularly fortunate 
in the day, that he had before his eyes quite the most magnificent 
Spectacle that the world affords. Owing to the sins of London 
this splendid show is seldom indeed vouchsafed: and no man is 
informed beforehand, not even the Meteorological Prophet, when 
it is going to be performed. Again, the places where one can get 
a really fine view of it are so few and for the most. part so inacces- 
sible—who knoweth, for instance, the way from Piccadilly to Bank 
Side ?—that the greater number are hindered even if they wished 
to assist at the representation. And, lastly, the time for which the 
Pageant is fixed is, during the summer, inconveniently connected 
with the dinner-hour. For all these reasons there is never any 
crowd to see the Show, and the newspapers never send a reporter, 
Yet those who have been privileged to behold it go about for the 
rest of their lives declaring that there is no place like London for 
such a Spectacle ; that the mist and moisture of the air cause the 
colours to be more splendid, and their infinite variety and change 
more wonderful, than in any other spot upon the world: and that 
no Transformation Scene was ever presented to an audience, even at 
the Lane, which can compare with the effects produced by Nature’s 
own scene-painter. They are simple and massive, yet they are 
continually varying; there are no colours known to the artist 
like unto those which show in the West for a moment and then 
pass into something different yet as beautiful: no pigment was 
ever yet made which could represent them: they have no name: 
they have never been imitated in silk, satin, jute, flax, or cloth of 
gold: and as they vary and change from one moment to the next, 
advancing in splendour as the sun sinks lower, they form such a 
pageant as would bring tears to the eyes of the oldest Academician 
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if he ever saw it—but he does not, being entirely occupied with 
the painting of portraits. The sight and the splendour of it would 
also cause the most conceited young poet, if he ever did see it—but 
he does not, being occupied wholly with Society—to creep softly 
and limply out of the press, and away from the company of man, 
for fear he should be asked to describe these glories in immortal 
verse. 

Where the young man stood, if he looked down the river he 
could see, close at hand, Southwark Bridge, and, beyond it, the 
ugly Railway Bridge running into the ugly Railway Station: both 
together shut out the view of all that lay beyond—London Bridge 
and the Tower and the masts of the ships in the Pool. Even the 
most splendid sunset cannot make the Cannon Street Terminus 
beautiful. But if he looked up the river he saw, first, Blackfriars 
Bridge, standing out with sharp, clear lines, as if cut out of black 
cardboard ; above it, the dazzling golden light of the western sky ; 
and below it, the broad bosom of the river at the flood. The 
waters of the river, which under the grey sky of a cloudy day are 
as brown as the waters of the Arno, and even under the bluest 
sky of midday lack the brightness of the Tyne and the sparkle of 
the Usk, now reflected back the wonders of the evening, and were 
themselves as splendid as the skies above. Then he looked across 
the river. Immediately opposite rose the pile of St. Paul’s, vast 
and majestic—Bank Side is now the only place where you have a 
really good view of St. Paul’s. On either side of St. Paul’s rose 
in lesser glory the spire of St. Bride, the Dragon of Bow, the 
pinnacles of Aldermarie, the Tower of St. Michael’s, and I know 
not how many more of Wren’s masterpieces ; for though the Great 
Fire destroyed many Churches which were not rebuilt, and though 
modern barbarians have pulled down many more, London is still 
a City of Churches, and there are plenty left for those who, when 
the Great Return takes place and the merchants once more go 
back to live within the City walls, will look to worship in the old 
Churches after the manner of their forefathers. Below the 
Churches, on the northern bank, are the wharves and warehouses 
—Paul’s Wharf, Baynard’s Castle, and the ancient Port of Queen- 
hithe. This old harbour still retaineth its former shape, though 
its buildings, which were once low, mean, and ugly, yet picturesque, 
have long since been transformed into others, bigger and uglier, 
yet not picturesque, and even its old Church with the Golden Ship 
has been wickedly destroyed by the modern barbarians aforesaid. 

Below him, floating bravely on the flood, were moored the broad 
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barges which now, for their number and their goodliness, make 
the glory of Bank Side. Not one or two are here, but fifty or sixty 
or a hundred, if you were to count, all of generous tonnage and 
capacity not to be guessed. There were, this evening, so many of 
them that they extended even more than half-way across the 
river. Some had masts and brown canvas sails, now furled, ready 
to drop down as far as the Nore, if necessary: all were painted 
gaily with streaks of red, blue, yellow and green: some were 
empty and waiting for their freight: some were laden, and these 
seemed to be carrying away all the worthless jetsam of the City: 
they were heavy in the water with broken glass bottles: they were 
full of rusty and broken iron: they were piled as high as the 
arches of the Bridge with empty petroleum barrels. There were 
no guards or watchmen on board this great fleet—the River 
Police pay no attention to this marine—for who would lift a 
lighter? How would one dispose of a stolen barge? What poor 
wretch is there in all the world sunk so low as to fill his knavish 
pockets with broken glass ? 

And on all these things alike—for the sun, whether the sun 
in Splendour, or the sun at his setting, knows no differences and 
hath no favourites—on the Dome and upper windows and the Ball 
and Cross of Paul’s, on the Dragon of Bow, on the spires and 
weathercocks and chimney-pots: on the warehouses, which in the 
white light of noon make but a dingy show, on the clumsy barges 
with their brown sails, lay the splendour of the sunset, so that all 
was illuminated and transformed: the spires were flames of fire: 
the Towers belonged to some Castle of Phantasy: the warehouses 
were of precious marble, all purple and crimson, or veined and 
streaked with colour, grander than any palaces of Venice: the 
barges were ships of Fairyland: and the river, reflecting the glory 
of the sky, rolled along in a broad and glowing flood finer even 
than the Grande Canale when the Italian sunset lies upon its 
waters and paints its marble stairs. For the sun of Italy is not so 
soft, and under the sky of Italy there lack the mists which in 
England assume such depth and charm of colour. 

‘Yesterday,’ said the young man, ‘it was all so gloomy and 
grey that it made one tremble and shudder. To-day it is trans- 
formed. Oh! it is like some poet’s vision.’ 

He was, for his part, neither painter nor poet: he had no 
knowledge, save from books, of Venice and its Palaces; therefore 
he could not make the comparison indicated above. There was 
nothing like Thames above bridge in the city of his birth or in 
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the country to which he belonged. That city was Sydney, and 
that country was New South Wales in Australia; and this was 
only the second day of his first visit to London. Only his second 
day. And yet he was actually standing on Bank Side, Southwark, 
at a quarter-past eight in the evening, looking at the sunset, instead 
of sitting in the stalls listening to the overture of an Opera Bouffe. 
No other Colonial has ever so much as visited this spot: very few 
even of the natives of this great city know of it: yet this was 
only his second evening, and he was here watching the sunset. 
One would think that he had come all the way from Australia to 
see a sunset. Once there was a New Zealander who came to 
visit the land of his ancestors. He was persuaded to take up his 
quarters at a hotel in America Square. He stayed there for three 
months. Not an amusement was there throughout Ratcliffe, 
Shadwell, Wapping and Poplar but he found it out and took his 
fill of it. Then he returned home, satiated with the pleasures of 
London. He confessed that for the rest of his life—thank you— 
he would want no more of London’s pleasures. Laurence Waller— 
this was the name of the young Australian, and he was the son 
of no less a Personage than Sir David Waller, K.C.M.G., Premier 
of New South Wales—knew more than this. Yet, for a reason, 
he had taken a lodging on Bank Side, and this was to be his first 
night in that lodging. 

He was not a conspirator: he was not a social reformer: he 
was not collecting statistics or facts: he was not compiling a book 
on the lower levels: he had no theories to defend: he even disliked 
the lower levels, and loved a well-behaved man and a well-dressed 
girl very, very much better than those who are roughly mannered 
and ill-dressed. He was a rich young man: he was as fond of 
taking his pleasure as any other well-regulated young man: and 
he found his pleasure in much the same pursuits: that is to say, 
he loved to ride, shoot, act, sing, play cricket, sit out with a 
pretty girl, dance with her, walk with her, talk with her. He 
also loved to sit at his club and talk to the men. And yet he 
was on Bank Side. What was he doing there ? 

Laurence Waller was in stature somewhat taller than the 
average Englishman, and rather more slightly built: his face, 
sunburnt from a long voyage, was unmistakably English, though 
I suppose that Australia will develop her own types of face for 
herself in the course of a few more generations—she must, if she 
respects herself. Clearly it was a cheerful face, belonging to a 
young man who has no quarrel at all with the world, and as yet 
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has found no cause of complaint as to the general management of 
mankind at large, or his own personality in particular: a face 
which inspired confidence in old ladies, young ladies, women who 
are not ladies, in children and in dogs; but not in betting men, 
welshers, and those who practise the Confidence Lay. Young 
gentlemen who walk as if they were accustomed to rely on 
themselves, and carry their hands as if they knew how to use 
them as fists, do not attract these honest tradesmen, His hair 
was of a not unusual brown, and his features were regular enough 
not to mar his expression. His age was well within the twenties. 
Since the whole of the world that is worth anything at all—love, 
friendship, ambition, hope, enthusiasm, good digestion, strength, 
and fighting power—belong essentially to the twenties, he ought 
on that account alone to be enormously envied by all who have 
passed into the thirties, or—poor beggars!—even beyond. This 
said, it seems an unnecessary detail that he possessed somewhat 
remarkable eyes: they were eyes of a clear, dark blue: eyes 
which were perceived at once, even by the most shallow obseryer, 
to be capable of containing and of reflecting a good deal of light : 
such as the light of laughter, the light of generous wrath, the 
light of pity, the light of sympathy, the light of enthusiasm, 
and the light of love. It is by such lights that Australia will be 
advanced. One does not claim for this young man special merit 
on account of his eyes. Many young men betray these emotions 
in a similar manner. On the other hand, some young men never 
hang out any such signals, perhaps because they feel these things 
imperfectly. 

Laurence presently turned from the river and looked at the 
place itself where he was standing. 

Bank Side is not a fashionable promenade. It does not possess 
any of the popularity which belongs to the much grander South 
Embankment higher up the river—that which runs from West- 
minster to Vauxhall, and is adorned, first by St. Thomas’s Hospital 
—which inclines the heart of the working man to works of bene- 
volence; and next by Lambeth Palace which, on account of 
its venerable appearance, makes him for the moment tolerant of 
orthodoxy. Bank Side, again, never has been fashionable. Many 
parts of London have at one time or the other belonged to the 
great world: there were Royal Palaces at Baynard’s Castle ; at 
‘Tower Royal; at Cold Harbour, and at St. Bride’s; there were 
palaces in the Strand; illustrious people lived in Drury, and 
great nobles in Soho. Once there was a Bishop’s Palace at Bank 
R2 
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Side, but so long ago that the very memory of it has gone long 
since, and people have forgotten how a certain street there has 
gotten its name. There was a period—it only lasted twenty years 
or so-—when the people came across from Paul’s Wharf and Queen 
Hithe to the Falcon Stairs to see Shakespeare’s new play at the 
Globe, the Swan, or the Rose. Then the place was inhabited by 
the player folk, who drank, and sang, and revelled, and laughed, 
and quarrelled, and fought in the taverns which still—some of 
them—survive in obscure courts and corners of this forgotten 
place. The players had, for the most part, short lives, but they 
were merry: their friends were the poets and such as loved 
poetry. Their manners and morals were deplorable: their wives 
and mistresses were as disreputable as themselves, and were con- 
stantly getting ducked for their quarrels and their jealousies and 
their noisy tongues. Now they all lie buried in the churchyard 
of St. Saviour’s, formerly St. Mary Overy. When the theatres 
were built across the river, the players and the poets exchanged 
Bank Side for Portugal Street; and presently even the Clink 
itself, where so many of the poor players had been laid by the 
heels, was pulled down. There was no longer any use in keeping 
up the Clink. 

The young man, then, turning from the river, considered for 
a moment the old Embankment with its wooden walls and the 
houses facing it. The place was littered with coils of rusty 
chain, and bits of rusty machinery. There were cranes for the 
hoisting of things in and out of the barges; there were stairs to 
the water; there were planks lying in position for the wheel- 
barrows between the Embankment and the barges: on the other 
side of the road were gates leading to factories, works, and wharves. 
Between the gates were one or two public-houses of a quiet 
kind—such as Legless Tom—the Dominie’s Dux, in ‘Jacob 
Faithful,’ might have frequented: a shop or two of a marine or 
nautical description, and a few private houses. The light of sun- 
set fell upon this place, which at other times is certainly dingy, 
as well as upon the river, and made it look beautiful and mysteri- 
ous. It is generally unknown who are the private residents of 
Bank Side: if a man wished for perfect retirement, a place where 
his friends would never think of looking for him, where he could 
breathe the freshest air to be found in all London, he could not 
do better than to take one of these houses—there are not many— 
and live init. Retirement he would have; but as for quiet, one 
would not promise him that, because the works, and the cranes, 
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and the yohoing of the bargemen would deprive him of the 
luxury for fourteen hours out of the twenty-four. But, within one 
of these private houses, he would be as retired as in the heart of 
the great African Desert. 

By eight o’clock in the evening, however, work is over on the 
Bank: the voices of those who yo-ho on the barges are silent: 
there is no more rolling of empty casks or hoisting of crates full 
of broken glass: the paying out of chains has ceased: the 
hammering at the Steam Boiler works has stopped for the day: 
the Vinegar yards are deserted: the workmen have left even the 
public-houses, which stand open but have no custom: and Bank 
Side is left for the refreshment of those private folk who may 
choose to come here for the tasting of the fresh air. 

Two or three, in fact, were walking to and fro or lounging as 
the wooden wall which protects the Bank from the river. The 
Australian stranger, observing these people, became aware— 
although he was a stranger and an Australian the thing struck 
him as incongruous—that they were, somehow, gentlefolk. Nothing 
had prepared him for gentlefolk in Bank Side, neither his first 
impression of the previous evening when he engaged his lodgings, 
nor a certain document in his pocket which had brought him 
there. 

Two of them, who walked together, were men advanced in years 
—though still vigorous. They passed him once, twice, in silence. 
As he looked after them he observed that they remained silent. 
Therefore he rightly concluded, they must be habitual companions. 
Only men who know each other well are silent when they walk 
together. That is the true companionship of the soul when one 
can follow out, undisturbed, a line of thought, ready to stop at a 
word from the other, or to receive a suggestion from him for the 
furtherance of that line. One of them was a tall man, but narrow 
shouldered and stooping. He wore a brown velvet jacket and a felt 
hat: his long white hair flowed in curls over his coat collar and bis 
white beard flowed over his shirt front. His jacket was old and, as an 
old friend should, it clung tightly to the arms and to the figure: 
his trousers had acquired a certain swelling of the knee—a disorder 
or deformity which is the terror of young men who love to go in 
dainty raiment yet have a slender purse. This gentleman, there- 
fore, was not rich. As for the velvet jacket, the broad felt hat, and 
the long white locks, they looked like outward signs and profes- 
sional adornments, like the epaulettes of a Naval Officer, or like the 
hairdresser’s apron. These signs may be assumed by the impostor. 
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But the impostor cannot assume a face of delicacy, finely cut and 
lined, which marks the life of culture and lofty thought: nor 
can the impostor at sixty years of age clear his eyes of the crows- 
feet and his mouth of the deep trenches which betray long years 
spent in greed and gobbling and money-grubbing. 

‘An artist,’ said the young man, wondering that an artist 
should be found on Bank Side wandering about, as if he was an 
habitué. ‘Clearly, an artist. But, perhaps, only a photographer.’ 

The man by his side wore a black frock coat and the tall hat 
common to the City and the West End. There was a certain con- 
fidence in his walk: he carried his stick as if he would use it as a 
weapon of offence on small provocation: his head was thrown 
back : his black beard, streaked with grey, looked as if it was not 
going to turn quite grey without a struggle: he advanced one leg 
as he walked, somewhat like the knave of clubs, but with less 
ostentation. 

‘ Looks like a solicitor,’ said the young man. ‘ Yet a solicitor 
on Bank’Side! May be, however,a Book Agent—or a Tout—or a 
Temperance Lecturer. Both of them here, perhaps, because they 
are down on their luck.’ 

He came from a country where it is not uncommon to meet 
with gentlemen newly arrived from England, down on their luck. 
Here there are also many such men, but they shrink from observa- 

‘tion. Formerly, gentlemen down on their luck found themselves 
in the long run comfortably settled in the King’s Bench or in its 
Rules, where there was abundance of good company with the tradi- 

‘tion of mirth and jollity. Both King’s Bench and the Rules 
having been abolished, there is now no recognised Retreat. Yet 
in these days there are so many gentlemen down on their luck 

‘that there must be, somewhere, a colony or settlement of them 
living retired in some suburb, whither their old acquaintance will 
‘not follow them. I have sometimes thought of Dalston asa likely 
spot—there is none likelier: it is clean, airy, and remote from Pall 
Mall: there is no obtrusion or ostentation of wealth—it is not 
noisy and vulgar: yet, so far, my researches have not resulted in 
the proof that Dalston possesses such a colony. Some day it will 
as certainly be found as the present location of the Ten Tribes. 

"When found, it will prove to be a curious colony, preserving many 

of the manners, customs, commonplaces and jokes which belonged 
to the fashionable world when the colonists retired into obscurity. 
On the fourth time of passing, one of the two was speaking. 
. will be President of the Royal Society, I tell you. Yet 
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something troubles the boy. He should be triumphant, and he is 
uneasy. At his age—— 

‘Do Presidents of the Royal Society come from Bank Side, I 
wonder ?’ murmured Laurence. ‘ Yet, why not?’ 

They passed on their way and out of his hearing. Besides it 
is mean for any one, except a Novelist, to listen in the street. 

Then Laurence saw, standing at.the open door of the house 
opposite—quite the cleanest and most respectable house on Bank 
Side—a person of spare and slight figure, with a head one or two 
sizes too large for his height. This is a defect by no means 
common. His face was smooth and young, yet his hair was grey. 
A large nose, assisted by a self-respecting carriage, gave him an air 
of quiet dignity. His dress included a black frock coat buttoned, a 
tall hat most carefully brushed, and an umbrella tightly rolled in its 
silk case. He also carried a pair of kid gloves. No part of his dress 
was in its first youth, or even in its early manhood, but the whole 
of it taken together conferred upon the wearer that now almost 
obsolete quality which used to be called Primness. The Prim man 
may linger still in old-fashioned counting-houses—I know one in 
a Bank—but he has become so rare that the younger folk have lost 
knowledge of his kind. Lesser officials of all kinds, fifty years 
ago, affected Primness asa part of that Personal Dignity which has 
been since so largely lost. 

‘Here is Lucius,’ said Laurence, sighing. ‘ My dear mother, 
I hope you are satisfied, so far.’ 

It was, in fact, none other than Mr. Lucius Cottle himself, whose 
lodger the young man had that day become. He descended the 
two door steps with as much dignity as if they had been the 
staircase of a Venetian Palazzo, and as slowly as if he had at his 
own disposal all the time there is. 

‘Take off that coat of yours,’ said his lodger. ‘Give you a 
swallow-tail with black silk smalls and stockings and a bunch of 
gold seals at your fob—and you'd do for Charles Lamb. Put you 
into a velvet coat, with a flowered waistcoat and a powdered wig, 
and give you a snuff-box—and you’d do for—for—Oliver Gold- 
smith himself, or the whole of the eighteenth century.’ 

It is popularly supposed, thanks to Mr. Praed and Mr. Austin 
Dobson, that the eighteenth century was a period of profound 
repose and universal leisure. As a matter of prose it was 
crammed full of hurry and bustle, driving and goading, sweating 
and oppressing, cursing and kicking, beating, cuffing, and im- 
prisoning. Everybody who was in service of any kind had to 
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hurry up all day long, and the day was then very much longer 
than it is at present. Had Mr. Lucius Cottle, for example, lived 
in the last century, he would have descended those steps and gone 
about his business with a surprising alacrity. 

‘He ought to bea Justice of the Peace,’ said Laurence, ‘ or 
the Proprietor of a Pill.’ 

When Mr. Lucius Cottle had accomplished the descent of the 
steps he looked up and down Bank Side with a critical air of owner- 
ship. So the country gentleman surveys his stables and his gardens. 
Then he turned and contemplated the house—this at least was his 
own—with infinite pride. Certainly the brightest, the most 
recently painted, and the cleanest on the whole Embankment. 
It was even provided with a Virginia creeper, now rapidly becoming 
green with its first shoots of spring. There were clean white cur- 
tains to all the windows : the iron railings in the front were clean : 
the windows were bright: the brass knocker and the handle were 
polished : the door-steps were white: and on the door there was a 
brass plate as bright as a mirror, on which was engraved, in large 
black letters, the name, ‘ Mr. Cottle.’ Some brass plates might have 
announced ‘ Cottle ’—short ; or ‘ Lucius Cottle’; or ‘ Mr. Lucius 
Cottle.’ There is, however, a simple greatness in ‘ Mr. Cottle,’ as 
if all the world ought to know him and should speak of him 
respectfully and should be glad to be told where he lived. When 
he had looked up and down, he crossed the road daintily, as one 
who goeth in white silk stockings. ‘You ought,’ said Laurence, 
‘to have white silk stockings to set-off your thin legs. You were 
born for them.’ 

‘Good evening, Mr. Waller,’ he said, giving his hand. ‘ You 
have done well, Sir, in coming to Bank Side.’ He spoke slowly, 
as if his words were valuable. ‘Here we breathe.’ He expanded 
his chest and waved his hands. ‘ Here we catch the pure breeze 
fresh from the German Ocean. If this place were generally 
known, those who now live in Eaton or in Berkeley Square would 
gladly exchange with us who live upon the Bank.’ 

Laurence suppressed a frivolous remark about a run upon the 
Bank, and wondered whether such an exchange would be after- 
wards considered quite fair to both parties, 

‘When you came to me last night, Mr. Waller,’ Mr. Cottle 
went on, ‘ you referred me to a very respectable Firm—in the Lower 
Branch. ‘Their assurances made me resolve to accept the re- 
sponsibility of receiving you as my tenant. You are in England, 
they told me, on business.’ 
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‘On business, Mr. Cottle.’ 

‘You are yourself also, perhaps, in the Law—in the Lower 
Branch ?’ 

‘ No, I am not, I am sorry to say, in the Law at all—not even 
on its Lowest Branch,’ 

‘Well: we cannot, unhappily, all belong to the Profession. I 
hope, at least, that your stay may be pleasant to you and that 
your business may be satisfactory.’ He waved his hand with an 
old-fashioned gesture. ‘ You will find much that is interesting 
in the Quarter. As for ourselves, we are, I believe, the oldest 
Family of Bank Side.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said Laurence, smiling pleasantly. ‘The oldest 
Family of Bank Side! For my own part, I only belong to one of 
the youngest in New South Wales.’ 

‘We have lived here, Sir, for one hundred years. Exactly a 
hundred years ago my grandfather, whose origin is unknown, 
commenced schoolmaster in that very house. The Academy was 
carried on after his decease—he was buried in Cross Bones 
Yard—by my father for forty years with great distinction. 
Vicesimus Cottle, indeed, is the only English author, since 
Shakespeare, who has adorned Bank Side. You are acquainted, 
Sir, with Cottle’s “ Practical Elocutionist ” ?’ 

The young man murmured something. He felt that in some 
important points his education had been neglected. Yet he had 
taken Honours in the University of Sydney. The Colonial, on his 
first visit home, often experiences this feeling. What is the use 
of the best education that the Colony affords—they pretend it to 
be as good as any to be had in Great Britain—if such gaps are 
left? Why had no one taught him that he must purchase, and 
diligently peruse, Cottle’s ‘ Practical Elocutionist’ ? 

‘ The work,’ Mr. Cottle told him with severity, ‘ was composed 
or compiled in the house where you will this evening sleep. You are 
an Australian: which may explain and excuse your ignorance. The 
name of Cottle has not yet—it would appear—reached your shores. 
This is strange: but it is on its way, Sir. It is on its way there.’ 

‘Perhaps it has already crossed the Line, by this time.’ 

‘You shall have an opportunity, Mr. Waller, while you are 
with us, of studying that Collection.’ 

Laurence murmured his gratitude. 

‘The Society of Bank Side,’ the little man continued with an 
increase of primness, ‘is limited, it is true, but far more select 
than is generally supposed. I learn at my Chambers that we are 
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supposed to have no Society here. The Barge and the Bank, it is 
believed, belong to each other. The Barge and the Bank,’ he 
repeated, to mark the alliteration. ‘That belief, you will find, isa 
mistake.’ 

‘T assure you, Mr. Cottle, that I have no belief or any opinions 
at all upon the subject.’ 

‘ Houses make not Society, nor does a crowd create civilisation 
—my father’s observation, Sir. Some here are working men: well, 
Industry produces our boasted wealth. It must therefore be re- 
spected. Again—my father. But we have the Learned Profession 
represented. Those who form our Society are in the habit of 
meeting here on warm and fine evenings. Here we have, in fact, 
established an Exchange of Thought. As merchants assemble to 
exchange goods, so do we draw together on summer evenings to 
impart and receive the ideas which we conceive and form in winter. 
One of Vicesimus Cottle’s plans, Sir, was the formation of such an 
Intellectual Exchange, on a larger scale.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Laurence, respectfully. 

‘For instance, there is Mr. Indagine ° 

‘What ?’ the young man started. ‘I know that name.’ 

‘Mr. Clement Indagine, the Poet.’ He indicated the man in 
the velvet jacket. 

‘Oh!’ cried Laurence, startled. ‘That is Clement, is it? And 
he is a poet, is he? I don’t think I ever saw a poet before. 
Clement Indagine! I hardly expected—so soon. Clement! Had 
he not a brother ?’ 

‘Truly. You know that? The brother, AZneas, went away a 
great many years ago—we were all three at school together—and 
has never since been heard of. Mr. Indagine’s companion is Dr. 
Luttrel, of great distinction in Science. As for me, I am in the 
Law—the Higher Branch, Sir,’ he explained with much dignity. 
‘Law, Poetry, and Science. Could the great Embankment on the 
other side boast of more ?’ 

Laurence laughed. He was one of those who laughed easily 
and pleasantly, and never give offence by laughing. 

‘ Bank Side,’ he said, ‘is a busy place. That is evident from 
the wharves. And it has its history, That I know. Bank 
Side should have its intellectual side, that, I confess, I did not 
suspect.’ 

‘We have more,’ said Mr. Cottle. ‘ Law, Poetry, and Science, 
I said. The noblest virtue of mankind, as my father has observed, 
is Patriotism. The gentleman now approaching—look at him 
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attentively, Mr. Waller—is a distinguished Patriot. His native 
country is Hungary.’ 

So that there were four great men of Bank Side, at least, and 
all of them elderly. The distinguished Patriot wore a flat cloth 
cap: his coat was grievously old and worn: he had on list slippers, 
which caused him after dark to be mistaken for a ghost or a gar- 
rotter, according to taste or imagination. He was small of statare ; 
his hair was white: he wore no beard or moustache, and his 
eyes were curiously soft and gentle. He looked as if he must 
have carried on his Patriotism in an upper chamber, among the 
ladies. 

‘ Chevalier,’ said Mr. Cottle with a little natural pride at having 
a titied friend, ‘ this is Mr. Laurence Waller, from Australia. Mr.. 
Waller, this is the celebrated Patriot, the Chevalier Arminius de 
Heyn. He has given his name its English equivalent. Chevalier, 
present Mr. Waller with your card.’ 

While Laurence wondered what might be the Hungarian form 
of its Anglicised equivalent De Heyn, the Chevalier politely lifted 
his limp old cap with one hand, and with the other felt in his 
breast pocket. 

‘My card, Sir,’ he said, producing a crumpled piece of folded 
paper. His voice was as gentle as his eyes. ‘I hope you will 
read it, Sir. I wish that we may meet again. I have no other 
place to meet my friends. To those who choose to listen I have 
sometimes a great deal—oh! A great deal to say. Au revoir, 
Sir.’ He again lifted his limp cap and passed on his way. 

On the paper which he called his card was printed the fol- 
lowing announcement: ‘ Chevalier Arminius G.de Heyn. Knight 
of the Legion of St. Sauveur and of San Martino. Honorary 
Member of the European Philotechnique for the Protection of the 
Unemployed and the Fatherless. Author of the ‘ Noble Plan,’ 
as challenged by Lord Salisbury. Proscribed by the Austrian 
Government. Corresponding Member of the Scientific Societies 
of Ecuador, Honduras, and the Argentine Republic. Lecturer on 
the New Humanity. For terms apply to the Chevalier, care of 
Joseph Mayes, 183, Southwark Bridge Road.’ 

The young Australian read this document and gasped. 

‘Are there any more great men on Bank Side?’ he asked, 
presently recovering. ‘Let us get through with the great men 
before we go on.’ 

‘ There are the children,’ Mr. Cottle replied, ‘my father’s grand- 
children. It is reasonable to hope that his glories will be revived 
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by them. We live by the Past—my father’s observation, Sir : 
we live in the Present—is it not beautifully true ?—we live for 
the Future. And here come two of the children.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
OUT OF THE SUNSET. 


THE sun was now on the point of sinking, and the Western 
splendour was at its best. On either side to North and South 
were rolling mists threatening to close together and so to spoil 
the show. But as yet they refrained and were themselves 
resplendent with borrowed glory. And then, out of the very 
heart of the sunset, as it seemed, there appeared, lightly floating 
on a golden cloud, a little boat. She might have been, for the 
glowing light around, for the deep red gold of which her frame 
seemed to be made, and for her pair of golden oars, the Royal gig 
belonging to Cleopatra’s Barge, in which case the Thames would 
have been the Cydnus; or she might have been that very iden- 
tical shell which once—Heaven knows how long ago!—was 
wafted over the seas at sunset—it is impossible at this distance 
of time to learn whence it came, who was its maker, or how it 
was propelled—to receive the Queen of Love and Beauty rising 
from the waters. Heavens! Was this only the turbid Thames? 
Were they only standing on Bank Side—-shabby, mean, and com- 
mon Bank Side? 

As this charmed vessel drew nearer it lost something of its 
unearthly light and colour and gained something in distinctness. 
Then one made out, distinctly, figures, which before were only 
spectral shapes of coloured light. They became well defined, yet 
wore a ghostlike air. As the boat floated down, they assumed the 
appearance of two goddesses, or river nymphs at least, seated in 
the boat, bathed and wrapped and lapped in light and splendour. 
One of them had the sculls and the other sat in the stern. 
Laurence gazed upon this vision, wondering. When the boat 
drew near the Stairs, being still in the middle of the river outside 
rows of the barges, she who rowed turned her head. She had 
thrown off her hat, which lay in the bottom of the boat; the sun- 
set painted her auburn hair the deepest red gold: it made a 
golden aureole round her head: it made her cheek glow and filled 
her eyes with a light that no painter would have dared to give 
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them : and changed her dress, which was of some light soft stuff, 
such as girls love to wear in summer, into a splendid cloth of 
gold. Nay, this light, marvellous and magical, continued to lie 
around her and upon her, so that, when she landed and ran up 
the Stairs, she was still a river nymph or a Queen instead of a 
plain and simple girl, and he who looked upon her for the first 
time trembled. The ancients always trembled when they looked 
upon a nymph for the first time. Love might follow, but 
trembling came first. 

In the days when Love and the Muses had only just been 
introduced to each other, and Love was still under the charm of 
those cold, yet graceful ladies, and exchanging his old rusticity for 
sweetness and poetry and politeness, the swains were happy in 
that they had these visions aforesaid of nymphs in the woods and 
on the river banks and on the sea-shore. They sang, danced, 
struck the lute, bathed, played ball, and sometimes condescended 
to permit the shepherd to make love to them. In appearance 
they were chiefly distinguished from mortal girls by the glowing 
light that lay upon their faces and lapped their shining limbs. 
And although, in the matter of love-making, they certainly did 
come down to the level of short-lived man, that glow never left 
their limbs nor did that light ever die out upon their faces. In like 
manner, in the time to follow, Laurence was always to see upon 
the head of this girl the golden aureole which crowned her when 
first he saw her in the boat, the sunset full upon her face. 


Now while the boat was yet afar off, there came new footsteps 
along the walk, and Laurence turned impatiently. Another great 
man of Bank Side ? 

‘You, Oliver?’ asked Mr. Cottle. ‘You were unexpected 
this evening. Your father has not yet gone within. Althea is 
out in her boat with Cassie. There are the girls ’"—he pointed to 
the boat and called the two figures of glory ‘the girls.’ ‘Mr. 
Waller, this is our friend, Mr. Oliver Luttrel, destined to illustrate 
the place where he once resided—for he has left Bank Side—by his 
discoveries in Science.’ Yes. Still another great man on Bank Side, 
Laurence perceived, and this time not elderly. ‘ Oliver, this is 
my friend, if I may be permitted so to call him, Mr. Laurence 
Waller, from Australia, who honours us by becoming a temporary 
resident on the Bank.’ 

Laurence saw before him a young man of his own age, but of 
slighter build and lesser stature. If he was as great a man as 
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the others—surely Mr. Cottle ought to know so simple a thing— 
he was much better dressed, and in fact, he was groomed after the 
manner of the young man of Piccadilly, rather than him of the 
Bank—if there were any young men on the Bank. He was remark- 
able in personal appearance: his face was pale, and his hair was a 
thick black mat: his eyes were black and quick : his features were 
by no means regular, his mouth being too wide, and his nose too 
broad: yet, taken together with his bright eyes and quick glance, 
they made a striking and interesting face. 

He lifted his hat politely. But in his eyes and in his smile 
there was plainly to be read the question, ‘ Who the Devil are 
you? And what in the world has brought you to Bank Side ?’ 
Laurence, reading this unspoken question, wisely refrained from 
giving any answer. But Oliver continued to look at him curiously 
and suspiciously. Who was this new friend of Mr. Cottle’s ? 
Why did he come to Bank Side? What did he want there? 
What right had Mr. Cottle to introduce the stranger to him ? 

When the boat touched the Stairs, Oliver called to the girls— 
or the goddesses—that he would carry up the thingsand ran lightly 
down, and they all three laughed and talked as old friends and 
companions should. Then the girls—or the goddesses—mounted 
the wooden Stairs and Oliver followed them, having tied up the 
boat with a painter long enough to allow for the tide, carrying 
the sculls, the cushions, and the rudder. They all three crossed 
the road to the Private Residence of Mr. Cottle. The envy, hatred, 
jealousy, and malice which instantly filled the heart of the new 
comer was nothing more than the tribute due to the beauty of the 
girls. Any young man with a proper feeling towards the Sex 
would have experienced the same emotion. One records it solely 
in order to show that this young man was endowed with a proper 
feeling towards the Sex. 

Then the sun went down. 

Instantly, a little of the splendour went out of the sky and 
the river: and as the mists rose and rolled together, the glory of 
the evening began slowly to depart; the colour and warmth and 
light to die away upon the river: the illuminations in the upper 
windows of St. Paul’s to be extinguished: the marble Palaces to 
become commonplace warehouses. The magician of the Evening 
had done his task, and the City and the River and Bank Side 
itself were going to be left for the night to the hard and ugly 
truth. Perhaps for many evenings as well, for such a sunset is 
rare indeed, And the girls had gone indoors. And they were in 
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the company of Mr. Oliver Luttrel. Oh! a great deal of splen- 
dour went out of sky and river when the boat touched the stairs 
and the girls crossed the road and went indoors. 

‘I tell you, Clement ’—it was one of the two elderly gentle- 
men still walking together—‘ something troubles the boy.’ 

‘Mr. Waller,’ said Mr. Lucius Cottle, ‘it is your first evening. 
Before you go to your own room let me present you to my family. 
We aim, Sir, in the words of my lamented Father, at Simplicity 
without Coarseness, at Refinement without Affectation, at Cheer- 
fulness without Noise. Follow me, Sir.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Studies of Elementary School Life. 


A 


HE reader may well surmise that a schoolmaster’s daily 
routine is a somewhat humdrum one. And, in the main, 
such is the fact; but still there are flashes of colour that light up 
from time to time the schoolroom’s sombre horizon, and it is this 
brighter side of the picture that I am now about to display. 

That ‘Boys will be boys’ as regards mischief, all parents 
know to be true quite as well as any schoolmaster can tell them ; 
but that ‘ Boys will be boys’ when compelled to take part in the 
intellectual gymnasium, parents do not know, perhaps, quite as 
well as the schoolmaster. 

Again, there is this difference betwixt the two exhibitions of 
boyishness: in the first case it is intentional on the lad’s part ; 
whilst, on the contrary, in the second it is altogether sweetly 
innocent. 

Indeed, it is in this naive imperception of distortion that the 
whole humour of school-boyishness lies. For example :—* What 
is the feminine of hero?’ I ask a second class (ages ten to twelve) 
during an afternoon grammar lesson. 

There are a very many hands thrust out at once, but I cannot 
refrain from satisfying the eagerness of one poor little chap right 
behind there, who, in his eagerness to catch my eye is standing 
on tiptoe, with hair almost erect, glistening eyes, and cheeks 
flushed and distended with excitement. ‘Well,’ I say to him, 
‘you tell me, Harry Walker.’ ‘Shero, sir!’ shouts the little 
fellow, his eyes sparkling with pleasure and pride, whilst he is as 
certain in his own mind of being correct and of gaining my 
approving smile as he is assured there is a sun above him. 

Before I proceed to give any further examples of interesting 
or amusing auswers or exercises, let me thank my friends in the 
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profession—inspectors, masters, and mistresses—for sending me 
their choicest diversions. I insert some of these, but in the 
main I rely on the experiences of myself and my own pupils. 

The first specimen I place before you shall be the composition 
exercise of a boy whom I recollect very well as a happy, cheery 
little fellow, although he came from a very poor home. He was 
one of a class of fifty, who, on this occasion, were being examined 
in Scripture knowledge. 

After the oral examination six questions were set to be answered 
on paper, and the lads could choose any four of them. 

The second question of the series was, ‘ Give an outline of the 
life of Samson.’ 

The paper is dated March, 1880, and I give the effusion, word 
for word, from the lad’s own writing :— 

‘The life of Samson which I has to give. Samson was the 
wonderfullist man you ever seed. He was so mighty strong that 
he thought no more of lions and bears than boys do of cats and 
things. If you think he was a giant, that’s just where yer wrong, 
coz he wasnt a bit bigger than your father is. But mind yer, he 
had very long hair, and that’s just where it was. It went right 
down his neck and under his coat, and then all the way down. 
That’s how it was. 

‘Samson became very sinfull, for he got a courtin a young 
woman who was a relation of the wickerd Phillistins. Men should 
never court young women from uther countries, exept they are 
good. Never mind abart them being nicet looking, if they are 
not good. Why this young woman actshully wurshipped them 
ugly little imiges wot yev seed misshenaries bring in bags and put 
in a rowon the table. As Samson was goin a courtin one dark 
night, a lion sprung at him from over a garding. And see yer, 
Samson just cote it by the chin, and gev it sich a crak betwixt its 
eyes, that it dropped down dead, like as yev seed cows behint 
butchers shops. You'll never know how strong he was. 

‘When they got marrid behold Samson arskt a riddle while 
the Phillistins was all eating their dinners round him. He told 
them that if they could guess it, he wood give them without 
jokin 30 new suits of close apiece. Didnt they try after that; 
coz they knowd that if they found it out they’d never have to buy 
no more new close. But they couldn’t riddle it with all their 
thinkin. Then that nasty imige woman went and told them wot it 
was. So Samson had to give all of them 30 new suits. How they 
wood larf while they was a carrying them home, speshully when they 
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was trying them on. But Samson never forgived the imige 
woman, and he woodnt be marrid to her no longer. 

‘You woodn’t think this strong man wood have gone and got 
marrid agen to anuther imige woman. Behold he did, and the 
next one was worser than the first. A reeal badun this one was. 
Her name it was Deliler. Never mind her uther name, coz people 
never used to have two in those days; that’s how it was. Deliler 
only pertended to love mighty Samson. But she just hated him 
at the bottom, coz of his tying them 300 foxes tails together 
with straw, lightin them all up, and chivying them ever so all 
among the corn. Samson hadnt been marrid long afore he 
began of them agen. He happened to pick up in the street an 
old jobone of an ass, and he went right at a whole army of them 
with it, and killed abart a thousand of them just as if they was 
flies. That’s how it was. 

‘Deliler was allus a worrying Samson to tell her wot made 
him so mighty strong. He told her all sorts of things abart 
switches and ropes, but when she’d tied him with them, and cried 
“ Here they are a comin,” Samson just sprung up, and killed them 
right off as usuerl like flies. At last mighty Samson told her 
abart his long hairs. Then this bad imige woman got Samson 
nicetly off to sleep, and clipped all his hair off as short as yours, 
with a big pare of sizzers she’d got lent her. And then the nasty 
woman nudged him, and cried out a gigglin “Here they are a 
comin.” But poor Samson couldn’t do nothin this time; and 
when they bussled him away to a big dark prison with his hands 
tied behint him, he said it served him right for tellin wot he 
knowd. Poor Sumson nearly cried. Then they put out both his 
eyes, and forced him to turn a big stone weel all day long. O 
that bad imige woman ; that secund one, that was her. 

‘But, Pll tell yer, them old Phillistins was punished at last, 
just when they thought as they was safe. Samson’s hair began 
to grow agen down his back ; and, as it got longer, he felt hisself 
gettin mighty strong. One arternoon abart 3,009 of them was 
eatin all sorts of nicet vittles and gettin drunk in a big round 
room, and they kept taking turns at wurshipping imiges. Then 
they sent for poor blind Sarison to come to them and dance and 
do strong things. When Samson got in he arskt the little boy 
wot held him, to lead him to where the two biggest pillars was. 
And the little boy did so without thinkin nothing at all abart it. 
Then Samson bowed his head down and prayed to God just for a 
minit or two, and then he snatched farst hold of the pillers, and 
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tugged away like mad. And see yer, afore anybody could stop 
him, he tugged them two big pillers right down, and the top of 
the place came smashin in. Sich a smash it was, and it killed 
them all theer as easy as flies. Samson was killed too, but he 
didnt mind that.’ 

Some nine years ago I had in my school a boy in whom—on 
account of his odd old-fashioned ways—lI took a special interest. 
I may suy at once that he is now a clever, prosperous young 
surveyor and engineer out in the States, and it was only the 
other day that I received a communication from him thanking me 
in the most hearty terms for the attention he received from me 
whilst he was a pupil in my school. He tells me that if I should 
take a trip over to the States he could have no greater gratification 
than in entertaining me, and he gives me to understand that his 
fortunes are assured. He sends me his carte de visite, but I am 
bound to say that I quite fail to recognise him. Nine or ten 
years ago he was a little stout, plain-looking lad, with bristled 
hair and patched clothes; but, according to this presentment, he 
appears now to be a tall, almost handsome fellow, with a command- 
ing and philosophicair. Still I seem to think that I can cull from 
his face the old merry twinkle of the eyes, and also a certain 
earnestness of expression which even as a child rendered him 
quaint and odd. 

Here is a composition exercise of his upon ‘ The Cat,’ which 
is dated ‘ ——— School, January 1876.’ I see I have marked under 
it in blue penciling, ‘ Fair,’ but in addition to this class-mark I 
have further added, ‘Send the boy to my desk at twelve’; and I 
have no doubt but that when he came to me I spent a quarter of 
an hour or so in an untutorial chat conducive to the correction of 
his erratic ability, and to the moulding and encouragement of 
that bent of genius which I perceived in him. 

The exercise is as follows :— 

‘The Cat.—The house cat is a fourlegged quadruped, the 
legs as usuerl being at the corners. It is what is sometimes 
called a tame animal, though it feeds on mice and birds of 
prey. Its colours are striped, tortusshell, black, also black and 
white, and uthers. When it is happy it does not bark, but 
breathes through its nose instead of its mouth, but I cant 
remember the name they call the noise. It is a little word, 
but I cant think of it, and it is wrong to copy. Cats also mow, 
which you have all herd. When you stroke this tame quadruped 
by drawring your hand along its back, it cocks up its tail like a 
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ruler, so as you cant get no further. Never stroke the hairs 
acrost, as it makes all cats scrat like mad. Its tail is about too 
foot long, and its legs about one each. Never stroke a cat under 
the belly, as it is very unhelthy. 

‘ Dont teeze cats, for, firstly it is wrong so to do, and, 2nd, cats 
have clawses which is longer than people think. Cats have 9 
liveses, but which is seldom required in this country cause of 
Christianity. Men cats are allus called Tom, and girl cats Puss 
or Tiss; but, queer as you may think, all little cats are called 
kittens, which is a wrong name which oughter be changed. This 
tame quadruped can see in the dark, so rats stand no chants, much 
less mice. 

‘Girls fears rats, even mice. Last Tewsday I drawed our cat on 
some white tea paper, and I sold it to a boy who has a father for 
20 pins and som coff drops. Cats are very useful. I cant remem- 
ber one of the noises they make, though Ive just been trying 
again. Cats eat meat and most anythink, speshully where you 
cant afford. This is all about cats.’ 

Even pupil-teachers, in the earlier years of their probation, 
often betray by their examination papers that they entertain 
strangely confused and erroneous notions. The following is a 
written answer to the question : ‘ Define a triangle’ (according to 
Euclid). ‘A triangle may best be defined as the familiar square, 
only the former has three corners or angles. Therefore it is not 
a square. Q.E.D.’ 

Another pupil-teacher (a young lady aged sixteen) gave the 
following original answer to the English History question: ‘ What 
is a civil war? Give a brief account of the causes which led to 
hostilities between Charles I. and his Parliament.’—‘ A civil war, 
if I recollect rightly, is one in which the military are unneces- 
sarily and punctiliously civil or polite, often raising their helmets 
to each other before engaging in deadly combat. I cannot 
answer the second part of the question, although I have read it. 
I presume I did not make notes upon it.’ 

But to return to our little friends the scholars. 

I was one day giving a class an oral examination in the 
geography of Europe, when I asked the following question, 
amongst others, ‘ What is the capital of China ?’ 

A number of eager hands were soon waving in the air, and 
as many bright upturned faces earnestly sought to ‘catch the 
Speaker’s eye.” However, I turned my attention to a boy at the 
end of his row, who, I noticed, had only elevated his hand after 
some deliberation, and even then with evident diffidence. ‘ Well, 
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William,’ I interrogated, ‘what do you say is the capital of 
China?’ ‘ Please, sir, nobody knows,’ responded the lad, ‘ because 
the Chinese won’t let strangers from other countries go in and 
see!’ I may remark that such answers as these it would be very 
uawise on the teacher’s part to check or discourage, for are they 
not the result of a mental effort of the pupil ?—and should not 
the chief aim of the teacher be, not the cramming of a crude 
mass of information into the heads of these youngsters, but to 
teach them how to think for themselves ? 

I remember one of her Majesty’s inspectors of schools asking 
a question in grammar which evoked a very amusing answer. The 
question was certainly a somewhat abstruse one, but I do not 
believe that the representative of ‘my Lords’ put it with any but 

justifiable intentions, for he was really a good-hearted man and a 
thorough lover of children. 

He was dealing with the genders of nouns, and, after ask- 
ing the stereotyped questions of ‘What is the feminine of 
“lion” ?’ and getting ‘lioness’ from the youngsters glibly and 
eagerly; then following with ‘marquis, and getting for answer 
‘marchioness’ almost equally promptly, he finally asked, ‘ And 
what now is the feminine of “ Dutchman”?’ ‘ Duchess, sir!’ 
cried out several in the class without the slightest hesitation. 

The innocent youngsters saw directly (from the great man’s 
rippling features) that they had been egregiously trapped, and 
that they had popped head-foremost (metaphorically speaking) 
into a terrible pitfall. They peered askance at me ina crestfalien 
and wistful manner as if the little beggars would say to me, 
‘Don't be vexed, teacher; we feel we’ve gone and done it; but, 
grayshus, who wouldn’t er thought that duchess would er satisfied 
him? He must be particular, he must!’ 

Well, the next paper I come to in my collection is an answer 
to the Scripture question, ‘ Describe simply and briefly the family 
of the patriarch Jacob.’ 

How well I remember the lad who wrote the paper which now 
lies before me! Little Johnny Whittaker was then, I see, ‘aged 
ll. A bright, chatty, chubby little chap he was; now, I sup- 
pose, he is a full-fledged ‘ British workman,’ honestly toiling, I'll 
be bound, for his daily bread, and perhaps with a wife and a child 
or two to care for. 

The lad’s answer reads thus :— 

‘The man Jacob was by trade a patriarch. But he didnt 
bring up his sons to be patriarchs coz they didnt take to it, 

exept Joseph. He had 12 sons, and behold there was a famine 
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in the land. In them days people lived on corn, like horses do 
now; not on vittles and tea. People were fond of eatin wheat, 
speshully Jacob’s sons. These bad sons liked their corn best on 
Sundays, coz they could walk abart, eating it, doing nothing. 
And behold there was a famine in the land. Never steal corn, 
for it isa sin; but you can go gleanin, and you often gets a lot 
that way. Don’t quarrel when yer gleanin, but think of yer 
mothers and sisters, praps dying. Be fair. 

‘Patriarchs had more fields than farmers have, a lot bigger too. 
Nobody cant imagine. Benjimun was the littlest son, but the 
loving patriarch Jacob allus gave him the biggest mess of corn, 
never mind how little he was. They allus called pudden, and 
porrij, and anything like that, they allus called it messes in those 
days. Joseph could eat a big mess, too; but Rewbin and Juder 
who was the oldest couldn’t eat as much as you might think. 
The patriarch Jacob never eat scarcely nothin, exept when there 
was a famine. 

‘ Joseph was very fond of dreaming. The big brothers would 
allus wake him up when they heard him adreaming, coz they 
new he was adreaming all sorts of nasty things abart them. He 
once dreamed they was nothin at all but little stars; they didnt 


like that mind yer; and he dreamed that the patriarch Jacob 


was the sun, and his wife the moon. Behold he was allus 
adreaming. He dreamed that his brothers were just bits of corn 
stuck up round him; and they were very roth agenst him, 
speshully as there was a famine in the land, and not a bit of corn 
anywheres round. The patriarch once gave unto Joseph a coat 
all kindser colours, for children liked coloured close in those days. 
But his brothers were more riled still, what they called roth. 
They couldn’t never see him with his red and blew coat on, 
without sayin to one another, Behold we will have his blood. 
The patriarch saw all these things, and he told them how his 
hair was a turnin gray, more with their carryinson than with the 
famine. He arskt them to remember Abraham, Izak, and Jacob, 
and to allus love their little brother. And then Rewbin and 
Juder and the other men answered unto him that they couldn’t 
stand Joseph’s dreams, and that if he stopped adreaming, they 
would be good unto him, like as they was to Benjimun. This is 
all that I can say abart this large family.’ 

In every school there is always a moderate percentage of 
boys who must be original, or otherwise they simply collapse 
ignominiously, and fail to execute the requisite number of lines 
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fora complete exercise. Itis @ut Cesar aut nulluswiththem. I 
have remarked, too, that it is these little originals who, when 
their brief school life is over, are the very ones to get on in the 
world, and to chip their way to comparative ease and comfort. 
Boys of this calibre ‘play when they play and work when they 
work.’ In the playground they are the merriest of the merry, 
fairly perspiring with enthusiasm and energy, romping ‘like mad,’ 
and making, meanwhile, such havoc with jacket and trousers as 
generally to necessitate an hour’s darning and patching after 
bedtime by a mother’s never-tiring hands. They are invariably 
the ‘leaders of sides,’ the arbiters of disputes, and the general 
referees of the school yard’s busy round. 

I have chosen the exercise of Tom on *The Cow,’ 
because little Tom was just such a lad as I have described. His 
parents were poor, being cat’s-meat vendors in a very small way. 
Their customers were spread far and wide about the district ; and, 
in the last year of his school life the Board accorded Tom the 
privilege of half time, so that he could assist his father in his 
rounds. Thus the poor lad had to work hard with his brains in 
the mornings, whilst in the afternoons he had to trudge weary 
mile after weary mile with a huge basket of cat’s food swung upon 
his arm. I forbear giving the lad’s full name, because now he is 
a junior partner in a large firm of ‘horse slaughterers,’ besides 
being the chairman of a local Board, and, as he lately hinted to 
me, he has higher aims still. 

The following, then, is a verbatim transcription of Tom’s 
composition exercise on ‘ The Cow’ :— 

‘The cow is a noble quadrerped, though not so noble as the 
horse, much less the roaring lion. It has four short legs, a big 
head for its size, and a thick body. Its back legs are bent, and 
there’s two big bones sticking out just above. Its tail is more 
noble than the donkey’s, but nothin to cum up to that of the 
racehorse. The cow gives us milk, and niced beef, and shoo- 
lether. How thankful should childern be to this tame quadrerped. 
The reason why beef is so dear, is that cows cost so much, and 
the earth is gettin full of people. I allways have beef to my 
dinner on Sundays; on other days bread and drippin or bread 
and lard, sometimes treacle. 

‘Mother says that if I’m hungry on my rounds, I can eat 
abit of cat’s meat if it doesn’t smell, but I mustnt eat the 
liver, she says. How thankful ought we to be to the cow for 
nice hot heef. Pertaters grows; they are not on the cow. 
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The four things what you sees under the cow’s belly are what 
the milk comes through. How thankful should we be. The 
cow makes milk from grass. God teaches the cow how to 
do it. A cow’s feet is split in two like sheeps; they are called 
hooves. 

‘ Little cows are called carves. Carves are the stupidist of all 
tame quadrerpeds, except pigs and donkeys. When you drive a 
carf, never prick it behind, but push it gently with your flat 
hand. Men are crewel to carves coz they cant draw milk from 
them. You can genly find mushrooms in cows’ fields, but you 
mustnt go in if there’s a board up. How would your mothers 
like you to be called Trespass ? 

‘Bulls are very much like cows, but are fierce quadrerpeds. 
You can allways tell bulls from cows, coz bulls are black, and 
not quite so fat. Bulls are not tame quadrerpeds, and they look 
as if they could run. You can allways tell them that way. 
When my mother sees a bull she allways stands with her back 
to the wall till its gone past, and she holds my hand. If a bull 
wanted to hurt my mother, I should pull mother in a hedge, and 
then kick out. Cows are painted different colours; white, and 
red, and yeller. When they are black and white, they are genly 
half bulls, so you must not go near them. There is what is 
called cream, which rich people eats; it is got from cows which 
are all white. How thankful should rich people be for getting 
what they call cream from the cow. You can learn lessons from 
this poor quadrerped ; not to kick, not to trespass, and not to 
persecute people.’ 

I find I have kept a record of a remarkable answer in grammar 
given by a little lad, Harry Sharman. He was a scholar whom I 
had the greatest difficulty in instructing, on account of his nerves 
being so sensitively strung. An effusion of his on ‘ Doctors’ is 
now in my hand, and you shall have it after I have given his 
‘slight mistake’ in grammar. 

I will first simply state that Harry was a very very poor lad, 
and that he died of brain fever at the age of twelve years six 
months, the result of a fall the district doctor said, but I have 
always thought that he was one of the little victims of educational 
over-pressure, 

Well, I was trying to instil into the boys the mysteries of the 
degrees of adjectives (regular and irregular), and, after giving | 
the class numerous examples of comparatives and superlatives, I 
concluded the lesson by a recapitulatory catechism. Amongst 
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other questions I asked for the superlative of the adjective ‘ nice,’ 
and seeing Harry Sharman’s hand instantly elevated, I called 
upon him for the answer. And what do you think was Harry’s 
superlative of ‘nice’? Reader, it was ‘jam pudden’! The 
bump of association was evidently well developed in Harry, and, 
as with most children, the concrete was more attractive than the 
abstract. 

And now I give you the essay written by Harry only two 
weeks before he sank into his grave. I should just premise that 
I had permitted the boys to write upon any topic they liked to 
select for themselves, and Harry chose the extraordinary subject 
of ‘doctors.’ As I remarked above, association was very strong 
with Harry, and you will quite understand, reader, why the lad’s 
nervous temperament should have led him to the choice of such 
a grim theme. 

‘The Doctor. — Being a doctor is a very good trade. 
Doctors have most always niced black wiskers at the side, and 
are tall men. They are also very fierce-looking, but they are 
very useful. Doctors are men who never walk, except from a 
carriage to a house door. Doctors are skinny men, with black 
eyes and coats. Doctors bring babies to good little boys’ houses. 
I was very good and he brought my mother ours. It is a little 
girl and it is called Agnes. The doctor has seen me three times 
for the purpose, cuz I have headaches. My mother looks at me 
and crys when he’s gone. I never tells mother I have head- 
aches, except it hurts me very much. I love my mother. I 
wish my head was same as other boyses. Yesday I arskt Webster 
if he ever felt dizzy, and he said no. All boys I ask says no. 
What the doctor gives me makes me feel worser. But mother 
likes me to take it, so I don’t mind. I wish I was a man, but I’d 
rather be a woman like mother. Doctors havn’t niced houses. 
There is bottles all round and no washin. Doctors havnt loud 
voices like men you hears in the street, but their eyes are 
brighter. I am not so frightened of doctors as of perlice. When 
I’m in bed I can’t sometimes go to sleep. I can say my money 
tables best in bed. I dreamed one nite that the doctor came 
upstairs all in the dark, and took me out of bed, and gave me to 
a perlice to bury. But I woke up just afore he buried me, and 
my mother was akissin me and cryin. Mother says doctors can 
cure nearly all things, and that they are kind men. Headaches 
is not dangerous.’ 

Do you know I always had a strangely weak fondness for 
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my dunces, although I confess that out of school I take pleasure 
in recapitulating their freaks of genius ? 

The quivering lip, the restless eye, the twitching fingers, and 
the glances of wonderment to right and left on hearing an 
ordinary classfellow give an ordinary answer to an ordinary ques- 
tion ! how often have I witnessed these piteous signs of incapacity. 
Georgie Lee was one of these poor little creatures of weak intel- 
lect. His father was a well-spoken respectable man—a hard- 
working law writer who had to catch his train at nine in the 
morning, slave through his folios in a copper-plate hand till dusk 
on the tally system, and when he got back to the bosom of his 
family in the evening he was often (he has told me) too fagged 
out to chat with his Georgie, who liked to stay up for a parting 
good-night fondle. 

Here before me on the table lies an essay of Georgie Lee’s 
upon ‘A Day in the Country,’ and I give it you word for word 
just as he wrote it. 

‘A Day in the Country is wot I has to giv. O the country is 
so niced. Yer woodnt beleeve. I have seed it 5 or 6 times. It 
was like a grate big green sea. Yer woodnt beleeve. I only see 
it wunce a yere, when our supintendunt taks the Sunday School 
childern all for nothin, an givs us a tea an all sorts of niced things. 
This time it was to Ashsted. We all woked from ovr Sunday 
School, which is near the Ellifunt, to Voxhole station, the supin- 
tendunt runnin up and darn all the time, makin us joyn hans. 
Then we all got up into the train at Voxhole. How niced it is to 
hav yer heds art of the winders and hold yer hankerchers up, and 
see the different peeple hooray to yer from the side of the rail- 
way. Yer woodnt beleeve. They think as we can hear them 
hoorayin, but we cant coz of the wheels making such a niced loud 
noise. An when we got past wot the supintendunt telld us was 
Wimmeldun, wichever side yer looked it was all green, an green, 
an green. It duz mak yer feel hungry, speshully with the wind 
gettin darn yer throats. Yer woodnt beleeve. When we got to 
Ashsted, yer woodnt beleeve wot a niced place it was; why, I tell 
yer, its green all rarnd rite to the sky, and foxgluvs, and roses, 
and bulldayzies all abart. There’s no roads, and no walls, and no 
trespsin boards, and there’s no pleecemen lives there. They havnt 
found it art. When wee’d had our dinners, the supintendunt 
plaid games with the little boys. The supintendunt is a niced 
fat man, with white hair, allis a Jarfin, an a big chain in his west- 
eutt. We plaid leapfrogs, and the supintendunt took his coat off, 
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and nelt darn, and we jumped over him. He has a niced white 
shert, just like snow as yev seed. One boy, as coodnt jump, 
dropped on the supintendunt’s nek, and muckied his niced white 
sleeves with his boots. Then we all had teas for nothin. I had 
5 eups, a lot of bread and butter, 3 slices of plumcake, an 4 
kerrin buns. I only seed 7 boys an girls wot got ill. Then the 
boys an girls had races for niced prizes, bats, an werkboxes, an all 
sortser things. Then we all sung a him standin in a ring on the 
hillside with the supintendunt in the middle, an the big red sun 
neerly touching the ground. Yer woodnt beleeve. I wonder 
wether Heaven’s like that was. The him we sung was “Tel me 
the old, old story Of Jesus and His love.” My teacher, who stood 
next to me, she started cryin a bit, she did. I seed her. I dont 
no wheere we shall go next yere. This isa Day in the Country, 
and it was all so niced.’ 

The next exercise in my collection is one by little Isaac 
Shepherd on the ‘ Postman’ :-— 

‘Nobody could be happy in the world except for the useful 
gentleman what we call a postman. For how would you no 
whether those arnts and uncles of yours who live right acrost the 
fields and rivers was dead if the gentleman did not bring a 
henvelop with black all round? You would think they was still 
alive, and you’d keep on all writing tothem. That is why postmen 
are allis little thin men without beards cuz they have to keep on 
walking quick all day. They are not dressed up so fine as soldiers 
cuz they havnt to go and fight acrost the sea. You never see 
postmen fight, not even with their fists, cuz they havn’t got no 
time with all those letters to take round. I don’t think postmen 
dare even fight boys, cuz when me and some more boys was a 
looking at a postman unlocking a piller box and one of the boys 
pushed his head in the hole and we all run away, he wouldnt even 
run after us, but only told a polleeceman when he came round 
the corner. And when he came away from the polleeceman he 
was frightened of walking our way past us, but jumped on a 
tramway and shammed not to see us. Postmen allis nocks so as 
to waken babies, and then they tries to look as if they didnt no 
as baby was behind the door. If the postman doesn’t bring your 
letters you can summons him, that’s why they’re so frightened. 
Two or three postmen come together without letters at Christmas, 
and they ask your mothers for a Christmas box. My mother gev 
them a penny to share amongst them, but some didn’t. Many 
boys become postmen cuz they think it is a good trade. I don’t 
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think they get good dinners same as men who hasn’t to dress up. 
My father has a lot of meat and bread, and he keeps on a eatin. 
Postmen allis black their boots, cuz they are frightened of being 
summonsed. They are very frightened men, and won't hurt you 
whatever you do. Never be cruel to them, for they have to take 
care of their clothes more than you, and are not so big as they 
would like. I once seed a postman not dressed up, and he was 
smokin a pipe, and he put it away when he seed me and the other 
boys. But we seed him though; and some of the boys called 
out after him, “ You'll go and get summonsed for smokin yer 
father’s pipe, you will.” But he wouldnt turn round, and he 
puffed the terbacca out again as soon as he got further on. This 
is all I no about postmen, except they are very clean men most 
any time you like to look.’ 

In every school there is generally one boy who so conspicu- 
ously excels his schoolfellows in one or other of the showy subjects 
of the curriculum, that he becomes the acknowledged ‘head of 
the school’ as regards that particular department of study. By 
showy subjects I refer to such branches as recitation, music, and 
the various specific courses. The master is sometimes tempted 
to trot out such a pupil before visitors, in order that the lad may 
display his special ability. 

At any rate the pupil soon recognises his own superiority, and 
I have frequently remarked with regret how soon he gives him- 
self airs of conceit and assumes a dictatorial and authoritative 
manner of speaking and acting. 

So flagrant are these facts that even Inspectors (whose inter- 
course with the children is comparatively limited and remote) do 
not fail to observe it, and from time to time they justly take 
occasion in their reports to remark upon it in very strong and 
condemnatory terms. 

In the exercise of Francis C-——— upon ‘ Perseverance,’ which I 
shall give you shortly, you can scarcely fail to perceive this unpleas- 
ing characteristic. This lad as a reader of music was really a prodigy. 
In the metropolitan and provincial Board schools the Tonic Sol-fa 
system of notation is the one almost universally adopted, and I 
may remark that before a child leaves school he possesses as a 
rule a very fair acquaintance with sight-singing. Well, you could 
put before Francis C the most difficult piece you liked, and, 





after a quick glance or two from leaf to leaf along the measures 
or bars, he would turn back to the front page, pull himself 
together, fix his large blue eyes earnestly upon the music, and 
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sing straight through it with ease and confidence in correct tune, 
and time, and expression. 

At the Government examination the Inspector was so struck 
with C ’s remarkable aptitude in the ‘ear tests,’ that 
he called him out in front of the class, and, just to see how 
far the lad’s ear for music would really permit him to go, 
he sang by way of test a particularly difficult chant, using 
nothing but the syllable Ja. He then asked the boy if he 
could write down on his paper the correct musical notes of the 
chant. This C did immediately, not only giving all the 
notes with exactness, but also accurately dividing them according 
to time. The Inspector was simply amazed, and I remember he 
placed his hands on the scholar’s shoulders, and said to him 
kindly and impressively, ‘My boy, I hope you will try to be as 
good as you are clever.’ 

Well, reader, I have related to you how a few of my boys have 
made their little mark in the world, and also how some have died 
early in life, whilst I sincerely trust the great bulk of my 
scholars have become good, honest, industrious working men. 
And now it is with the utmost pain that I briefly chronicle a 
startling exception in the clever little Francis C He is now 
twenty-five years of age, and at the beginning of the present year 
he was sentenced at the county assize to a term of seven years’ penal 
servitude for being the principal accomplice in a gigantic swindle 
in the north of England which not only rendered rich men poor, 
but also scattered the life-savings of scores of work-a-day men 
and women to the winds. 

It began at school, this career of deceit ; although it was not 
till the very last day—nay the very last hour—of his school life 
that I discovered the lad’s real character. 

C had applied for and had all but obtained a position as 
a barrister’s office boy, or rather, it appeared to me, he was to be 
the joint property of two of these gentlemen whose chambers 
were on the same floor in the Temple. One of these young men 
had written me a note asking me to kindly furnish the appli- 
cant, Francis C (who, he understood, was a pupil in my school), 
with a testimonial as to character. He was quite satisfied, he 
assured me, as regarded ability, and he concluded by pointing out 
what a grand opening it was for the lad, &c. &c., and that duties 
could be commenced in the morning. 

I called C to my desk, and for five or ten minutes I said 
all I could to encourage my pupil, and also to fortify his principles, 
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I patted his head, and told him to return to my desk at half-past 
four, when I would have the testimonial ready for him. At closing 
time he came again to me, and I handed him his testimonial, and 
once more, in the stillness of the empty schoolroom (for only the 
teachers were present) I exhorted the lad to cling to the right and 
the true. He was apparently much moved, and on turning away 
he pulled out his handkerchief to place to his eyes, and at the 
same time there dropped from his pocket something glittering to 
the ground. It was a silver pencil-case. His teacher, who was 
standing by, at once exclaimed ‘ Why, why, that is mine!’ 

The rest of the scene was so painful to me that I will ask you 
to permit me to refrain from describing it. I can only add that 
before C-——— left the room it was known beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that this theft of the pencil-case was only the last of a long 
series of petty pilferings the agent of which it had baftled all 
my ingenuity to discover. The peg-tops, the balls, and numerous 
other little articles that had from time to time been stolen; the 
boys’ dinners that occasionally had been surreptitiously removed 
and consumed; the valuables that one or other of the masters 
had missed from their reoms in the most mysterious manner, all 
these offences had been perpetrated by this guilty, guilty lad. 

The parents, who, at my request, came the following day to 
see me, wept bitter tears of sorrow in my private room over their 
son’s shame and delinquency. Anguish such as theirs may I 
never see again. 

One thing particularly struck me about the mother. She 
appeared to fear her son—to stand in awe of this thirteen-year- 
old boy ; and although her grief was as keen and pronounced as 
the father’s (nay, I think it was more so), still I could not but 
receive the impression that she herself had had previous cause 
for thinking her boy dishonest. Could it be, I thought, that she 
had found her son out from time to time in falsehood or theft at 
home, and had failed to chastise him or, at least report, the facts 
to her husband? If so, O how terrible her punishment! For 
it was now too late, and she knew it. 

Nowadays, lads of thirteen do not brook chastisement from 
a mother, and I frequently overhear boys aver to one another 
that they can ‘nearly fight the guvnor.’ So Francis C . 
beiug now thirteen and the son of work-a-day people, must go from 
bad to worse ; and, as you are aware, reader, he did. However, 
all I know of his career is told almost in a word. At about sixteen 
years of age he was a stockbroker’s cierk, and at twenty-one or 
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two he had already opened offices in one of the large cloth towns 
of Yorkshire as an accountant and general agent. Then a few 
years later came that cruel financial fraud which so shocked and 
startled the good north country people at the time ; and Francis 
( —— is now a convict at Dartmoor. 

I remarked that in the school exercise of Francis C——, 
namely, an essay on ‘ Perseverance,’ there is a simpering vein of 
conceit which is as displeasing as it is ridiculous. As regards 
the orthography, there is not a single word spelt wrong through- 
out, and the writing, although not as good as several of my 
specimens, is fluent and decided. But the didactic inclination 
of the juvenile writer, and the false similes and conclusions he 
makes, will, I think, recall to my readers that ‘a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.’ 

‘ Perseverance, or Try Again.—Many people in this world 
think too little of perseverance. They despise it because it is a 
long word. But these foolish people should remember that you 
can say it in two easy words, which is, “ try again.” Now, if after 
that, these obstinate men and women despise perseverance they 
deserve to be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. 
And that is something awful, let me tell you. But nobody will 
pity them ; and when such foolish people die, how can they expect 
that anyone will go to their funeral ? Nobody would think of going 
except just two or three, for nearly every one would say, “ Let 
him be buried with the utmost rigour of the law.” I will now 
tell all people that perseverance is as easy as easy. There’s 
nothing in it; never mind it being a long word. It only means, 
keep on trying and trying till you’ve done it. There now, what 
do you think? Let me tell you people what a persevering poet 
once wrote. It was this— 

If at first you don’t succeed, 

Try, try, try again. 
This poet, I tell you people, wrote that word “try” three times 
over, because he knew very well that the third time would pay 
for all. Suppose, people, you want to do some difficult thing, 
say, make a horse go that’s stupid and stands still and kicks out. 
Now is your time to get perseverance. Don’t flog it with a whip, 
or punch it on the nose, or kick it under the belly. That is not 
perseverance, but cruelty, people. Just pat it and gee to it 
nicely and draw it gently forwards, and it will soon find out that 
you have got perseverance, and it will begin to go as hard as you 
like. There, didn’t I tell you so! Or suppose a boy wants to 
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have a bite of an apple that a stingy mean boy has got. He can 
get a bite if he will only get perseverance first. Asking the boy 
straight out for it isn’t perseverance, and you wouldn’t get a bite. 
Just walk by the side of him, and show him all the things you’ve 
got in your pocket; then put your arm around his shoulder as 
you are walking on, and tell him you like walking with him 
better than playing about. Then when you see he has nearly 
finished it, ask him whether it is sweet or sour, and you will find 
he will hand you over all he has left. There, didn’t I tell you! 
So perseverance you see, people, is much more important than 
quarrelling one with another. When first I began to write my 
composition lessons, I scarcely used to get any marks from my 
teacher, because I did them so badly. So I got perseverance 
and tried my very best every fresh lesson, and now my kind 
teacher sometimes gives me very high marks. Think of King 
Bruce and the spider that actually wriggled up again to its hole 
in the roof after falling clean down to the floor nine times. 
Would you let poets and spiders have perseverance, people, and 
you not have it? I tell you it’s as easy as easy, never mind how 
long; and so I say try and try and try till you can say to every- 
body that you have got it inside your hearts.’ 


H. J. BARKER. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘Hath not a Jew Eyes?’ 
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R. SAINTOU the hairdresser was a Frenchman, therefore his 
English neighbours regarded him with suspicion. He was 
also exceedingly stout, and his stoutness had come upon him at an 
unbecomingly early age, so that he had long been the object of his 
neighbours’ merriment. When to these facts it is added that, 
although a keen and prosperous business man, he had attained the 
age of fifty without making any effort to marry, enough will have 
been said to show why he was disliked. 

Why was he not married? Were English women not good 
enough for him? The pretty milliner across the street had been 
heard to remark in his presence that she should never refuse a 
man simply because he was a foreigner. Or if he did not want 
an English wife, why did he not import one from Paris with his 
perfumes? No, there was no reason for his behaviour, and 
Mr. Saintou was the object of his neighbours’ aversion. 

Neighbours are often wrong in their estimates. In the heart 
of this shrewd and stout French hairdresser there lay the capacity for 
that one supreme and lasting affection which is the halo-crown of 
every truly noble life, and of which how many hearts, which bear 
this world’s reputation of nobility, fall short. Yes, Mr. Saintou’s 
love story was in the past, and it had come about in this way. 

One day when the hairdresser was still a young man, not long 
after he had first settled in Albert Street, the door of his shop 
opened, and a young woman came in. Her figure was short and 
broad, and she was lame, walking with a crutch. Her face and 
features were large and peculiarly frank in expression, and upon 
her head was a very large hat. When she spoke, it was with a 
loud staccato voice; her words fell after one another like hail- 
stones in a storm, there was no breathing space between them. 

‘I want Mr. Saintou.’ 


‘What may I have the pleasure of showing Madame ?’ 
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‘Good gracious, I told you I wanted to be shown Mr. Saintou. 
Are you Mr. Saintou? None of your assistants for me; I want 
my hair cut.’ 

The hairdresser laid his hand upon his heart, as though to 
point out his ownidentity. He bowed, and as even at that age he 
was very stout, the effort of the bow caused his small eyes to shut 
and open themselves again. There was nothing staccato about 
the manner of the hairdresser, he had carefully cultivated that 
address which he supposed would be most soothing to those who 
submitted themselves to his operations. 

‘Very well,’ said the little lady, apparently satisfied with the 
identification, ‘I want my haircut. Itislikeasheafof corn. It 
is like acourt train. It is like seven horses’ manes tied together, 
if they were red. It is like a comet’s tail.’ 

It is probable that the hairdresser only took in that part of 
this speech upon which he was in the habit of concentrating his 
attention, and that the force of the similes which followed one 
another like electric shocks escaped him altogether. He was 
about to show the new customer into the ladies’ room where his 
staid and elderly sister was accustomed to officiate, but she drew 
back with decision. 

‘No, not at all; I have come to have my hair cut by Mr. 
Saintou, and I want to have it done in the room with the long 
row of chairs where the long row of men get shaved every morn- 
ing. I told my sister I should sit there. You have nomen in at 
this time of day, have you, Mr. Saintou? NowT shall sit here 
in the middle chair, and you shall wash my hair.’ 

‘My father is the baker round the corner. He makes good 
bread ; do you wash people’s hair as well? Will you squirt water 
on it with that funnytube ? Will you putit inmy eyes? Now, 
I am up on the chair. Don’t put the soap in my eyes, Mr. 
Saintou.’ 

Saintou was not a man easily surprised. ‘Permit me, Made- 
moiselle, would it not be better to remove the hat ? Mon Dieu! 
Holy Mary, what hair!’ For as the Eastern women carry their 
burdens on the crown of the head to ease the weight, so, when 
the large hat was off, it appeared that the baker’s daughter carried 
her hair. 

‘ Like the hair of a woman on a hair-restorer bottle, if it were 
red,’ remarked the girl in answer to the exclamation. 

‘No, Mademoiselle, no, it is not red. Mon Dieu! it is not 
red. Holy Mary! it is the colour of the sun. Mon Dieu, what 
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hair!’ As he untwined the masses, it fell over the long bib, over 
the high chair, down till it swept the floor, in one unbroken flood 
of light. 

‘ Wash it, and cut it, and let me go home to make my father’s 
dinner,’ said the quick voice with decision. ‘ My father is the 
baker round the corner, and he takes his dinner at two.’ 

‘Is it that Mademoiselle desires the ends cut?’ asked the 
hairdresser, resuming his professional manner. 

‘Which ends ?’ 

‘Which ends?’ he exclaimed baftled. ‘Mon Dieu! these ends,’ 
and he lifted a handful of the hair on the floor and held it before 
the eyes of the girl. 

‘Good Heavens, no! Do you think I am going to pay you 
for cutting those ends? It’s the ends at the top I want cut. 
Lighten it ; that’s what I want. Do you think I am a woman ina 
hairdresser’s advertisement to sit all day looking at my hair? I 
have to get my father’s dinner. Lighten it, Mr. Saintou; cut it 
off ; that’s what I want.’ 

‘Mon Dieu, no!’ Saintou again relapsed from the hairdresser 
into the man. He too could have decision. He leant against the 
next chair and set his lips very firmly together. ‘ By all that is 
holy, no,’ he said; ‘ you may get some villain Englishman to cut 
that hair, but me, never.’ 

‘You speak English very well, Mr. Saintou. Have you been 
long in the country? Well, wash the hair then, and be done. 
Don’t put the soap in my eyes.’ 

Saintou was in ecstasies. He touched the hair reverently as 
one would touch the garments of a saint. He_Jlaid aside - his 
ordinary brushes and sponges, and going into the shop he brought 
thence what was best and newest. Do not laugh at him. Have 
we not all at some time in our lives met with what seemed the 
embodiment of our ideal; have we not set aside for the time our 
petty economies and reserves, and brought forth whatever we 
had that was best, of thought, or smiles, or vesture ? 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘to take care of such hair for 
ever—that would be heaven. I am a Frenchman; I havea soul ; 
I can feel.’ 

‘Should you be afraid to die a sudden death, Mr. Saintou ?’ 
said the quick voice from the depths of a shower of water. 

‘Ciel! We do not speak of such things, Mademoiselle. There 
will come a time I know when my hair will turn gray; then for 
the sake of my profession I shall be obliged to dye it. There will 
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come a time after that when I shall die; but we do not even think 
of these things, it is better not.’ 

‘But should you be afraid to die now ?’ persisted the girl. 

‘Very much afraid,’ said the hairdresser, candidly. 

‘Then don’t feel, Mr. Saintou. Inever feel. I make it the 
business of my life not to feel. They tell me there is something 
wrong at my heart, and that if I ever feel either glad or sorry I 
shall go off, pop, like a crow from a tree when you have shot it, 
like a spark that falls into water.’ 

The hairdresser meditated upon this for some time. He did 
not believe it. He had drawn the bright hair back now from the 
water, and was fondling it with his whitest and softest towels. 

‘Who was it that said to Mademoiselle that her heart was 
bad ?’ 

‘Good gracious, Mr. Saintou, my heart is not bad. I know 
my catechism and go to church, and cook my father’s dinner every 
day, and a very good dinner it is too. What put it into your head 
that I had a bad heart ?’ 

‘Pardon! Mademoiselle; Imistake. Who told Mademoiselle 
that she was sick at heart ?’ 

‘Good gracious heavens! Iam not sick at heart. Tobe sure 
my mother is dead, and my sister is ill, and my father is as cross 
as two sticks, but for all that I am not heartsick. I like this 
world very well, and when I feel sad I put more onions into the 
soup.’ 

Saintou went on with his work for some time in silence, then 
he tried again. ‘You say I speak good English, and I flatter 
myself I have the accent very well, but what avails if I cannot 
make you understand? Was it a good doctor who said 
Mademoiselle’s heart was affected ; touched, I might say ?’ 

There was a shout of laughter from under the shower of gold. 

‘My heart touched! One would think I was in love. No, my 
heart is not touched yet; least of all by you, Mr. Saintou. 


Least of all by you, 
Mr. Saintou.’ 


She repeated this last rhyming couplet with a quaint musical 
intonation, as though it was the refrain of a song, and after her 
voice and laughter had died away she went on nodding her head 
in time to the brushing as if she were singing it over softly to her- 
self. This distressed the hairdresser not a little, and he remained 
silent. 
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‘What shall I pay you, Mr. Saintou?’ said the little lady, 
when the large hat was once more on the head. 

‘If Mademoiselle would but come again,’ said the hairdresser, 
putting both hands resolutely behind his back. 

‘When I come again I shall pay you both for that time and 
this,’ she said, with perhaps more tact than could have been 
expected of her. ‘And if you want to live long, Mr. Saintou, 
don’t feel. If I should feel I should die off, quick, sharp, like a 
moth that flies into the candle.’ She made a little gesture with 
her hand, as if to indicate the ease and suddenness with which 
the supposed catastrophe was to take place, and hobbled down 
the street. Saintou stood in the doorway looking after her, and 
his heart went from him. 

He sent her flowers—fiowers that a duchess might have been 
proud to receive. He sent them more than once, and they were 
accepted ; he argued much from that. He made friends with the 
baker in order that he might bow to him morning and evening. 
Then he waited. He said to himself, ‘She is English. If I go 
to see her, if I put my hand on my heart and weep, she will jeer 
at me; but if I wait and work for her in silence, then she will 
believe.’ He made a parlour for her in the room above his shop; 
and every week, as he had time and money, he went out to 
choose some ornament for it. His maiden sister watched these 
actions with suspicion, threw scornful looks at him when he 
observed her watchfulness, ard lent a kindly helping hand when 
he was out of sight. The porlour grew into a shrine ready for its 
divinity, and the hairdresser worked and waited in silence. Ah, 
how many another lover has made his mistake! As if love un- 
expressed and unknown had power to bless any but the heart of 
the lover. 

Meanwhile the girl also waited. She could not go back to 
the hairdresser’s shop lest she should seem to invite a renewal of 
those attentions which had given her the sweet surprise of the 
joy of love. The law of her woman’s nature stood like a lion in 
the path. She waited through the months of the dreary winter 
till the one gleam of sunshine which had come into her sad young 
life had faded, till the warmth it had kindled in her heart died— 
as a lamp’s flame dies for lack of oil ; died—as a flower dies in the 
drought; died into anger for the man who had disturbed her 
peace, and when she thought she cared for him no more she went 
again to get her hair cut. 

‘You have come,’ said Saintou ; but the very strength of his 
feeling made him grave, 
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‘ Good gracious, yes, I have come to have my hair cut. You 
would not cut it when I was here, and I have been very poorly 
these three months. I could not come out, so the other day I 
had my sister cut it off. My father wanted to send for you, but 
I said “no,” and, oh, my! it looks just as if a donkey had come 





behind and mistaken it for hay.’ ; 

How quickly a train of thought can flash through the brain! ; 
Saintou asked himself if he loved the girl or the hair, and his 4 
heart answered very sincerely that the hair, divine as it was, had j 
been but the outward sign which led him to love the inward soul : 


of the girl. 

‘Mademoiselle ought not to have said “no”; I should have 3 
come very willingly and would have cut your hair, if I had known 4 
it must be so.’ 

‘I made my sister cut it, but it’s frightful. It looks as if / 
one had tried to mow a lawn with a pair of scissors, or shear a 4 
sheep with a penknife.’ 

‘I will make all that right,’ said Saintou soothingly; ‘I will 
make it all right. Just in a moment I will make it very nice.’ 

Yes, it was too true, the hair was gone; and very barbarously 
it had been handled. ‘I shall make it all right, he said cheer- 
fully; ‘I shall trim it beautifully for Mademoiselle. Ah, the 
beautiful colour is there all the same.’ : 

‘ As red as a sunset or a geranium,’ she said. 

‘You do not believe that,’ sighed Saintou. He trimmed the 
hair very tenderly, and curled it softly round the white face, till 
it looked like a great fair marigold just beginning to curl in its 
petals for the night. He worked slowly, for he had something he 
wanted to say, and when his work was done he summoned up 
courage and said it. He told her his hopes and fears. He told 
the story blunderingly enough, but it had its effect. 

‘Mon Dieu!’ said Saintou, but he said it in a tone that made 
his sister, who was listening to every word through the door, 
leave that occupation and dart in to his assistance. 

‘Qu’elle est morte,’ was her brief stern comment. And so it 
was. The baker’s daughter had felt, and she had died. 

‘This is not wholly unexpected,’ said the baker sadly, when 
he came to carry away the corpse of his daughter. ‘We all 
expected it,’ said the neighbours; ‘she had heart disease.’ And 
they talked their fill, and never discovered the truth it would 
have pleased them best to talk about. 

The short hair curled softly about the face of the dead girl as 
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she lay in her coffin, and Saintou paid heavily for masses for her 
sweet soul. When they had laid her in the churchyard, he came 
home, and took the key, and went into the little parlour all 
alone. She had never seen it. She had never even heard of it. 
It is sad to bury a baby that is dead; it is sadder, if we but knew 
it, to bury in darkness and silence a child that has never lived. 
A joy that has gone from us for ever is a jewel that trembles like 
a tear on Sorrow’s breast, but the brightest stars in her diadem 
are the memories of hopes that have passed away unrealised and 
untold. Ah well, perhaps the gay trappings of the little room, 
by their daily influence on his life, drew him nearer to heaven. He 
gave the key to his sister afterwards, and they used the room as 
their own; but that day he locked himself in alone, and, hiding 
his face in the cushions of her dainty chair, he wept as only a 
strong man can weep. 


EARNEST DuNs., 
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A Queen-Anne Pocket-Book. 


OME forty years ago there was picked up in the cellar of a 
large private bank in Lombard Street a little pocket-book, 
which must have lain there for at least a century. Its parch- 
ment covers were yellow and time-stained, and the brown ribbon 
which fastened them together had become ragged and moth- 
eaten, but despite its somewhat faded brown ink the crabbed 
handwriting remained as legible as ever. After its removal from 
the Lombard Street cellar the queer little book lay for another 
forty years in the musk-scented drawer of a Chippendale secre- 
taire, which formed for it a not unfitting resting-place. Thence 
it has to-day been unearthed, and is now to be made to tell its 
old-world story. This, in truth, is but a simple one, as the book 
contains chiefly a very carefully kept memorandum of the moneys 
spent by its owner during his youth and early manhood; but 
running through these accounts we can trace something of his 
family history, of his employments, tastes, and habits, and so, I 
think, gain a very fair idea of the writer’s individuality. Now 
and then, as if to help us, he uses a page as a diary, and by 
means of such entries as births, deaths, and marriages, we can 
piece our story together. 

‘ John Payne, 1699, that is the first information which our 
book gives us, and we turn from the fly-leaf, where it is boldly 
written, to inquire who this John Payne was, and what was his 
business and rank in life. We start with a predisposition to 
believe that he was a banker, because it was in a bank which still 
bears his name that his pocket-book was picked up; but the 
pocket-book itself has nothing to say about banking, while it is 
very profuse on the subjects of ‘Linsayes, dyapers, Westfalia 
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linen,’ &c., and informs us that its owner was frequently sending 
home house linen and dress stuffs to his mother, sisters, and 
friends. Somewhat reluctantly, therefore, we conclude that our 
hero began life as a draper, and it is with satisfaction (for we 
would fain have him cut a figure) that we note sundry entries of 
a Sir James and my Lady, a Sir Stephen, and a Lady Langham 
in a connection which shows them to have been either relations 
or old family friends. There are not wanting other indications 
that our young draper came of a well-to-do stock, and we may, 
therefore, conclude that in coming to London to serve a seven 
years’ apprenticeship he was only acting on the excellent rule 
that to win success as a merchant (or anything else) you must 
begin at the beginning. As has been already said, the date inside 
the pocket-book is 1699, but the accounts begin on January 10, 
1696, so that those of the first three years have evidently been 
copied in from some earlier notes. This ascertained, we become 
excited to find the entry of the purchase of the book itself, and 
ure rewarded after a little search by the information that, 
together with some paper and quills, it only cost one shilling and 
fourpence, certainly no excessive outlay for a book constantly in 
use for over a quarter of a century. In copying his back 
accounts into his new purchase, John divided his book into two 
halves, keeping the first for ‘what I have layd out since I came 
to London on my Father’s charge,’ and the second for his dis- 
bursements from ‘ the money that I did bring up to town at the 
first coming up (4/. 88.), and sent me since and given me by 
freinds.’ In looking over his accounts for him we will follow the 
order of his own choosing, and begin with his expenditure for 
what he considered the necessaries he might fairly charge to his 
father. 

On his first arrival in town the youthful John evidently 
found himself somewhat behind the times in the cut of his 
clothes and the fashion of his hair, for on the first page of the 
book we have distinct suggestions of visits to his tailor and the 
barber, who between them arrayed his outer man for a first entry 
into town life, and managed to do so at the moderate cost of 
51, 38, 6d, Here are the items ;— 
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Layed out between y® 10% of January & y® 20" of February 1695. 
S-¢ ok 
A paire of Gloves . . . . . . 00 01 02 
A box & hatband ‘a a ‘ ‘ P - 00 02 06 
A pennknife : : ; : . 00 00 08 








A Queer of paper ‘ . ‘ ‘ : . 00 00 06 
A Coppy Booke . . ° ° : , . 00 00 08 
A Porter & letter : : ‘ : ‘ . 00 00 06 
The Barber. ° ° ° , . ‘ . 60 00 03 
Sugar Candy ° ‘ : ‘ . , . 00 00 02 
Damask 4 ys. ‘ , . . ‘ . 00 14 06 
2y%Zof B’ Cloth . : : : ‘ . O1 13 00 
5 y*s of Shaloone. ° : . ; . 00 11 00 
Buttons & fustin ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 00 106 il 
Buckrum & Canvis_. ‘ . . ‘ . 00 01 03 
Glaz‘ Lin: . ‘ . , . , . . 00 00 05 
The Taylors Bill . : : / , , . O1 06 00 

05 03 06 


Tailors were evidently more modest in their charges in those 
days. It is difficult at first to see under what pretext John could 
have set down twopennyworth of sugar candy under the head of 
‘Thinges layd out on my Father’s charge,’ but we soon find a 
further entry of ‘Things for my cold,’ and doubtless the sugar 
candy might also have come under that head; indeed, the London 
fogs seem not to have agreed with the Huntingdonshire lad, for 
more than once in each year we find references to colds which 
mostly appear to have been treated by blood-letting. 

After the first month of 1695 the father could have had no 
cause to complain of his son’s extravagance, for his whole ex- 
penses for the next quarter come to seventeen shillings and 
fourpence, even including ‘Sister Betty’s fringe,’ for which he 
paid eightpence, a tip of sixpence given to ‘Y® Maide,’ and 
‘Close mending from Top to Toe,’ which cost him four shillings 
and threepence! During the next year and a half he has a fair 
number of new clothes and makes some wonderful bargains, 
obtaining ‘A Comb: Sisers: Blade & Buttons’ for one shilling 
and ninepence. His barber is still an expensive item, for his 
‘Peruke’ needs constant attention; his cold also requires ‘ sugar 
candy and other things,’ but he executes a great piece of economy 
by having ‘ Wastcoate turned to Breeches’ at a cost of only 2s. 1d. 
In 1699 his ‘ wigg’ again proves costly; it appears to have been 
thoroughly done up and trimmed to the latest fashion previous 
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to a visit to his home, for we find two entries following each 
other : — 


fa" @. 
My Wigg & its Mending . R ° » O1 Ot 00 
My place ith’ Coach & charge on the —s m » O01 00 60 


The remaining accounts which he sends in to his father from 
time to time have no particular interest, being more or less repe- 
titions of those which have gone before, but on the last page of 
the book he sums up the whole seven years as follows: * Spent on 
father’s acc‘ in y® whole 7 years of Apprenticeship, 641. 19s, 11d. 
Spent on my own acc‘ on Self and freinds, 19/. 15s. 9d. Spent 
less than I had saved before and given me after I came to towne 
in y® 7 years, 3/. 13s. 5d.’ The seven years’ private accounts 
start as follows :— 

The Money that I did bring up to town att y¢ first coming up was 
41, 8s. Od. 

Lent me since y' & given me by freinds :— 


By father . . ° ° , ° }17 0 
By Mother . ° . ‘ ° ° . 2 he..6 
By Grandmother 119 6 


By St James and my Lady . : . 218 0 
By Cousen Betty . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ , . 012 0 
By S* Stephen ° ° ; . ‘ eS 
By Brother . ‘ ° , , , ; . O16 O 
By Uncle & Aunt . , . ‘ : . 003 0 
By Sisters. ° , , , . O13 6 
Hog Money & old Cate . . , R . 006 0 
By several . ; , ; » OOF 6 
By y® Box Money of y* first \ of my time. . OTM Ss 
By y® King’s Entry : . ° : » 003 O 
By Aunt Wikes . . , ‘ , . . O02 6 
Dy father more. ‘ . R ; R . OC 0 
By my Lady more ‘ ; ; ; . » 4.4 


16 OL O 

7s. 6d. I had given me more not sett down because layd out againe 
In Tokens. 
The private accounts are only entered in detail for one half the 
time of his apprenticeship, and with one or two additions may be 
all summed up under the following heads :—‘ Fruit : Necessarys: 
Lost in wagers and other wayes: on y® Poore: Spent with 
kindred and acquaintance: Tokens: & given.’ 

The regularity with which the accounts are kept is only 
equalled by the remarkable steadiness of his expenditure; the 
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first and third years showing an outlay of exactly 11. 2s. each, 
whilst the second and fourth each run to precisely 2/. Perhaps it 
will be most interesting to examine the four years side by side. 


I Year. 2"! Year. 3" Year. 4t Year. 


&. ad. s. ad. » &, 8 d, 
Tn fruit ; ‘ - 6 103 8 0 7 5 7 5 
Necessarys . ‘ 1 13 a 9 1 9 2 6 
Lost in wagers & en 1) 2 | 1 6 9 7 11 
wayes ; : 
On y® Poore ; Ll G 2 6 1 7 } g 
Spent with Kindred &) t 4h 6 8 4 6 In 0 
acquaintance . -) ‘ 
Tokens . , ; — 13 8 — ll 6 
Given , : ;, — 1 9 4 2 0 6 


The additional expenses are unnoteworthy with the exception 
of ‘A Key to a Pen,’ which certainly arouses curiosity ; the price 
of the key was one shilling, but its size, shape, and use remain a 
mystery to us. 

The next page or two are filled with desultory memoranda of 
small sums received in the form of ‘ tips,’ and ending up with 
these two statements :— 


This being Sept" y® 29" 1699 I find I have spent this first half of 
my time on my own charges 06/. 4s. 00d. 
Spent on my own acct in y® 7 years 190, 15s. 9d. 


One is tempted to speculate as to what form his greater extrava- 
gance during the second half of his time took, but on this point 
the book is silent. 

The apprenticeship ended in the early part of 1703, but John 
apparently stayed on in the same business for several years after- 
wards at a weekly wage of 5/. That this did not constitute 
his entire income is clear from a page of his diary, which 
records :— 

‘Father rec’ of Jos. Atkins for my rent Dew at Lady Day 1701, 
161. 13s. 00d. taxes being Deducted;’ and again, after more 
references to Jos. Atkins: ‘ Rec’ of my tenant in all 641. 17s. 
being 2 years rent due att Michaelmas 1703.’ 

We do not find any references either in the diary or the 
accounts to the time when the young man began to think of 
taking to himself a wife, but his income at the high value of 
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money in those days would now be quite sufficiently large to 
enable him to do so, and some time within the next three years he 
wooed and won his bride. Of the nature of that wooing one would 
gladly learn a little more, for even with the help of a decided 
love-letter written to his mistress within six months of their 
marriage we cannot divine much. How this letter (probably only 
one amongst many of a like nature) ever fell again into the hands 
of its original writer, to be placed by him in the pocket of the 
little account-book, we are unable to say; but there it is, yellow 
and stained with age, and worn with much folding and refolding. 
It is written on the thin, rough, large square note-paper of the 
period, sealed with a monogram and elaborately addressed on the 
back : 
For Mrs. Lydia Durrant att 
Mr. Henry Woodgate’s in 
Goudhurst 
Kent 


sy Stone Crouch Bag 


The letter is so short and so quaint that I transcribe the 
whole. 


I gladly embrace y* first opportunity to tell you dearest Mam yt | 
arrived Safe in towne y* evening with a great deal of ease both to my 
horse & self; The Roads I found much better than by way of 
Tunbridge & Weather Thanks be to God pretty favourable, My 
greatest trouble was to think y® nearer I was to my journeys End, yt | 
was still y® farther from y" Dear Self. Do me so much Justice M%™ as 
to believe y‘ it is impossible for me to have any interest or concern 
nearer my heart then you & I am sorry so great a truth and pure 
cannot be expressed in other Words then such as sometimes are forced 
to serve y® profane use of Complements. I wish it were any way in my 
power & I hope it will ’ere long, to shew y® true affection I have for 
you & I value myself upon y° opportunity I promise myself of shortly 
kissing y™ hand. I have not mett with father as yett but trust I shall 
tomorrow morning. Y" letters to Hackney shall be delivered with care 
and speed. I beg M"* Woodgate’s acceptance of y® oranges designed 
her y* week by Caryer, I shall rejoice to hear y® little one is come safe 
to towne & Aunt in a way of recovery but above all to hear of yr 
good health w°* will be an infinite joy. If you did believe or could 
Imagine how great a refreshment a letter from you would afford me at 
this melancholy distance you would not faile to write by the first post, 
& y® hopes I conceive you will do so support me under y® misfortune 
of y™ absence. It is late so adding my humble service to Unkle’s & 
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Mr’ Paris’s family with a thousand thanks shall extend this no farther 
than y® subscribing myself with a most sincere and hearty affection 


M*™ y" most humble admirer 


JOHN PAYNE. 
March 12° 1703 Fetter Lane. 


‘My greatest trouble was to think the nearer I was to my 
journeys End, that I was still the farther from your Dear Self’ 
—that is a very prettily turned sentence, and yet with a ring about 
it which sounds straight from the heart. Throughout the whole 
letter, indeed, there is a delightful simplicity and homeliness 
which even the stilted phraseology of the period cannot quite 
spoil, and which tempts us to think that when the ‘ melancholy 
distance’ (of some thirty miles) no longer kept the lovers apart, 
John may possibly have greeted his lady just a little more warmly 
than with that respectful touch of her hand which was all that 
epistolary conventions allowed him to propose to himself. At any 
rate his suit prospered, for in the middle of his pocket-book we 
come across two pages of diary pure and simple which show us 
that just five months after his letter the wished-for opportunity 
of showing his ‘true affection’ was granted by his marriage with 
Mistress Lydia Durrant in September of the same year. Imme- 
diately following this record of his entrance ‘ into y* holy state of 
Matrimony, Sept. 4, 1706,’ we have the beginning of his house- 
hold accounts. On the credit side they run as follows :— 


Rect Sept. 27, 1706— tf “a & 
4 weeks money from Shop . : ° ‘ . 2000 0 
5 weeks do. Nov. 2¢ ° ° ; ; - BOO 
Rect Fa{ther] pr. Bro™ Woodford . ° ° »§ 0@ 0 0 
Rect Brother Woodford more than layed out © Bi © 
Nov. 16. 2 weeks’ money . ; ° ° . 1000 0 
— 23. 1 week’s money . ; : . »- 5 0 0 
Dec. 7. 2 weeks’ money . . . . » 10 0 O 
Jan. 18. 6 weeks’ money , ° ° ° . 3000 0 
Jan. 25. 1 week’s money . : ° é » ees 
127 11 0 


The debit side is evidently headed by expenses in connection 
with the wedding, and it would appear that when John had 
brought his wife to town the young couple finished the furnishing 
of their house together. 
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Sept’ 29, 1706, Chit 
P4 for hatt . : ‘ : ‘ - 11100 
Other small things 0 10 00 
Mantle ps. glass . ~ 210 00 
Wife . ; ° ° ‘ ; , ° ». 210 — 
Charges of journey. ; ° . ‘ - 6 900 


P4 Father for house 
P4 for Chaires : ; ; ; ; ~- oa 
2 Kills Beere ; : F : : ; - 01000 
Wife for house 2 
Self for Pockett . ; ; ' ‘ a oe 
Glasses 12s. 6d., Table 8s. . , . . - 1 00 06 
Chest of Drawers & Do. 3 


Noy. 18". 
Wife for house . : i , ‘ ; . 280300 
Linen. ; - é : ‘ " P ae oe 
Shoes 9s., house 2/. ‘ , . ‘ oo FAS 


Knives 30s. ° : ; . . ‘ - 141000 
Months Rent, Board, & Servs wages to Mich™ . 917 6 


P* wife for house » 2 00 00 
Linen for Ditto . 3.00 6 
3utt", Cheese, & Bacon e- Bon S 
W. Clark, Upholster - 1012 6 
W. Litchfeilds Bill . » & 300 
House 6 weeks . ° ‘ 12 00 00 
P4 for Plate & Spoons . 12 5 6 
P4 Cheesemonger, 8‘ Martins oe eg 


~) 


House 2/., Handk. & Muz. 3ls. . ‘ . » ~3 11.00 
106 12 00 


On the next page we have a reference to Sarah’s wages, which 
were 21, 3s., but as no dates are given we are unable to 
decide whether this represents three or six months’ hire. 

We now begin to notice that besides ‘ wife for house,’ there is 
another entry of ‘ wife for self,’ which occurs pretty often, ‘ wife’ 
receiving from two to three pounds at once, and finally she 
receives five pounds for her ‘ occassions,’ a mysterious allusion 
which is perhaps explained by a reference later on to ‘ Parson and 
Clark, 138. 3d.,’ and ‘Cradle and Baskitt, 11s. 6d.’ Turning to 
the ‘Diary’ we have the simple record of the birth, and sad to 
say the death, of his first child :— 


My Dear first child was born y* 23" of June, 1707, about 10 in y® 


forenoon, 
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Christened by y® name of Eliz. y° 25 of y® same month, & dyed y¢ 
19% of July following about 11 at night, & lyes in y* vault in St 
Voster’s, Lond®. 


With the birth of the child the household expenses increase, 
and we find in addition to ‘ House 2/.’ further expenses, which are 
noted down as ‘ extraordinary,’ but soon cease to be looked upon 
as anything but ordinary. 

The household seems to have been kept up on a fairly large 
scale, for we have mention of a ‘ Kate’ and a ‘ Betsy’ who also 
receive wages as well as ‘Sarah’; but it is evident from the 
other side of the page that the wife’s father lived with the young 
people and kept his own manservant, paying them for board two 
sums of 471, 10s. within the twelve months. Items for wine and 
beer are very common, one brewer’s bill for six months being ten 
pounds! It is difficult to guess what became of the money 
allowed for ‘ House,’ since the master paid servants’ wages, and 
bills for wine, beer, coals, groceries, house-linen, butcher, butter- 
man, and taxes! His wife’s allowance also was very liberal, and 
at various times he pays for the following items besides: ‘ For 
Wife’s Scarf, 21. 10s. Od.; Wife’s Callico, 11. 78.3; Wife’s Silk, 
61. 10s. 00d. ; Wife, for tippet, 4/. 6s. 00d. ;’ in fact, according to 
his own showing, he appears to have given his wife ample means 
of providing both for the house and herself, and then to have 
paid all her bills as well! 

Under date October 1708, we come across evidence of the 
arrival of another child to replace the one too soon lost. This 
time ‘Parson and Clark’ head the list, receiving 13s. 3d.; 
‘Gossiping money’ comes to ll. 28s. 6d.; ‘Coates for child, 
11. 1s. 6d. ;’ ‘ Midwife and Nurse, 3/. 4s. 6d.,’ and the Diary says : 


My second child John was born Oct" 13, 1708, & was baptised y°® 
Sabbath Day following by W. Benj". Ibbatt. 


There is still another record of the birth of a daughter, who, 
like the first, lived but a few days. 

My daughter Ann was born Nov" y® 12, 1709, & Dyed ye 19th 
Ditto. 

After this the regular accounts stop, as dogs also the Diary, 
but from stray notes scattered through the book there would 
appear to have been born yet another daughter who survived 
infancy, but whose health must have given cause for anxiety. 
Thus in February 1716, we read: ‘P* Nurse Patch fifteen 
Pounds twelve shillings in full for nursing and boarding my 
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Daughter to the 20 of this Instant February.’ And again, in 
February 1720, the child and nurse were evidently sent on a 
long visit to Huntingdon to Grandmother Payne: ‘P* Mother 
Feb’? y° 16", 172°, Thirty seaven Pounds fourteen shillings & 
6d. in full for Butter, Interest, Child, and Maide’s board and 
wages and all acc*.’ 

After November 1709 there are no more regular house- 
accounts, and the little book is used principally for jotting down 
moneys received and larger sums paid out to his mother and 
sisters. The shop also ceases to be mentioned, and we have 
numerous entries of rents paid by tenants in Huntingdon ; indeed 
it would seem that soon after the death of his wife’s father, which 
occurred in June 1709, John Payne left London and went down 
to manage his estates in Huntingdon, where he seems to have 
been in possession of about 1,000/. per annum in landed 
property, chiefly consisting of small farms let to tenants at from 
201. to 50/1. per annum. Out of this property, however, he has to 
pay quarterly dividends to his mother and sister Anna, though 
their income, like that of most widows and unmarried daughters 
of the time, was very small and could form no great burden on 
the estate. At what period John Payne again left his country 
house to mix once more in London business life, whether he was 
personally connected with the bank or only lent his money and 
his name, or whether indeed he ever was one of the founders or 
left that honour to his son John, is all a matter of conjecture, yet 
one closes the quaint little old book with feelings of regret, and 
would fain follow its owner a little further. The last date is 1726, 
when he must still have been a comparatively young man. 


ALICE POLLARD. 
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The Unemployed and the ‘ Donna’ 
in 1888. 


I. By THe AvuTHorR or ‘ CHARLES LOWDER.’ 


HE constant and thoughtful kindness of the readers of this 
Magazine has, for four years, been the means of relieving 
direst distress without still further pauperising those whose ex- 
treme need is thus wisely met. The old supporters of the 
‘Donna’ will be glad to hear something of her work during the 
last year, and, in the hope that fresh readers of LONGMAN’S may 
become her friends, it may be briefly said that the ‘Donna’ is a 
truck which starts daily from the Sisters’ Restaurant at 424 Dock 
Street, laden with excellent hot food to be sold, to wnemployed 
men only, for a halfpenny a portion. Other trucks of food are 
sent by the same Sisters daily inside various docks (by special 
permission of the authorities) laden with food for the men in 
work, who are not allowed to leave the docks from the time their 
work begins until it is over, when every man is searched at the 
gate. I have helped in serving inside the docks, and know what 
an untold boon and charity it is thus to bring hot and well- 
cooked food within reach of men who have often begun their 
day’s work on an empty stomach, and who would otherwise be 
forced to spend the hour for rest and dinner without any refresh- 
ment. But as these men are in work, no charity, so called, in 
money is attempted; the charge of one penny, which all pay, 
covering the cost of the excellent food provided for them. This 
could not of course be done except for the enormously large scale 
on which the Sisters work, feeding many thousands every day. 
But the unemployed :—if they are to be fed help must be 
given largely by those who have never known anxiety as to their 
own daily bread. First one food-truck, the ‘Don,’ was started, 
and a place provided for it by the police near the docks, to sell 
dinners at one halfpenny each to the starving unemployed, the 
other half of the cost being provided by subscriptions. Then 
the ‘Donna’ was set up four years ago, and has ever since been 
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supported by the help sent through the Editor of this Magazine. 
A third truck, ‘ The Dark Green,’ supported by Colonel Maxwell and 
his regiment, the Tower Hamlets Militia, has followed the ‘Donna,’ 
and takes its stand daily in Pennington Street, outside one of the 
dock gates ; and now the Sisters are just about to open a fourth truck 
for the unemployed at ‘ The Cage,’ ashelter outside the Docks, open- 
ing into Nightingale Lane, where they wait daily for work from 
eight to two. 

It is best, in giving any account of the daily work of the 
‘Donna,’ to do so as a personal eye-witness, and therefore last 
August I paid a visit to the truck, wishing to see it at work, 
not, as formerly, in cold weather, but during the summer. A 
short walk from Mansion House Station brought us to the steps 
close to London Bridge leading through an archway underneath 
to the railed-off enclosure in Lower Thames Street where the 
little booth is erected from which the food is sold. The ‘ Donna’ 
herself, the truck which brings it, is outside the booth, in the 
tiny yard, under charge of a man who lifted the huge cans of 
smoking soup on to the counter in the booth, besides immense 
baskets of cake, cut up into large pieces, and quantities of lorg 
tin cylinders, filled with hot suet pudding. 

Trade was in full swing when we arrived; [ had hoped to see 
it slacker on this summer-day, but the crowd of pale hungry faces 
inside and outside the railings seemed to me as thick as ever. 
We could not at first make our way through them, but the men 
presently shouted, ‘ Gangway for the Sister!’ and instantly a Jane 
was formed through which we passed, led by a Sister. Certainly, 
when I and a friend who accompanied me had squeezed into the 
booth and begun our work, it was even harder than in former 
years—a thicker forest of arms were stretched out to us, and 
the various calls, ‘ Basin of soup,’ ‘ Plain,’ ‘Currant pudding,’ 
‘Cake,’ came with more bewildering rapidity. The last was de- 
cidedly the favourite, and before long ‘ None left’ was the sorrow- 
ful answer to many an application. This cake was excellent, 
and liberally filled with currants. I believe itis made from the 
large fragments of bread given at many houses to the Sisters ; 
these are baked hard in the oven and then grated into powder, 
which is carefully stored in tins to be used as flour, both for cakes 
and puddings. 

I was not mistaken in thinking the press of purchasers was 
greater: the following table gives the number of men served 
during three months in 1887 and 1888 :— 
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1887. 1888. 
July ° ° . 6,618 July. ; . 13,171 
August . ° . 8530 | August . ‘ . 13,764 
September. - 11,045 | September . . 12,949 


‘I fervently hope,’ the Sister who sends it writes, ‘that the 
supporters of the “ Donna” are not getting tired of their good 
work ; for the demand for food seems to become greater every 
month, and now we are serving about 500 every day. In October 
the number served was 20,275 ; in fact, it is almost impossible to 
take sufficient food on the “ Donna” truck to meet the needs of 
our customers; we are now sending from sixty to sixty-five long 
puddings every day. ‘ There’s no more,” was the answer one day 
to “Ha’porth of pudding, please,” seventy-three cylinders full, 
each containing six portions, having been cut up. 

‘« Well, Sister, you'll have to bring a lot for Christmas,” the 
disappointed customer replied. 

‘7 hardly think we shall be more busy at Christmas than we 
are now,” the Sister said. 

‘Then I might be buried,” he answered, “ I'd as soon be 
buried as die of starvation ;” and so saying he moved away. 

‘One poor fellow pointed without speaking to a few fragments 
of pudding on the board. “Haven't you a halfpenny?” he was 
asked. 

‘* No,” he replied. He looked so ill that he was given a 
basin of soup, besides the pieces for which he had silently begged. 
Another man came with a large order, “ Three ha’porths of plain ” 
(pudding without currants) “ cut in one piece.” To oblige him the 
Sister measured off three portions with the gauge, and he 
departed, well satisfied with his great lump of pudding. 

‘The rush at this truck when the welcome hour of twelve 
strikes is tremendous; but they are wonderfully patient, too, 
waiting while the truck is being unloaded; even when by 
some accident the men were kept outside a quarter of an hour 
after time, not an impatient or rude word was heard. After 
the first rush was over one day, a poor old man shaking with palsy 
came up for “three ha’porths of plain;” then he fumbled in 
his pocket till he drew out a piece of paper, but he shook so that 
he was obliged to ask another man to wrap up the pudding for 
him. “I'll do it for you, daddy,” said he. “Are you going to 
take it home ?” 

‘“ Two lumps, please,” says a lad, by which he means two pieces 
of pudding. The terms the men use are rather puzzling some- 
times to those who are not used to them.’ 
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A young engineers officer, who had become interested in the 
‘Donna’ through LonaMan’s, determined to see the work for 
himself. He writes on October 30:—‘On Saturday I was at Dock 
Street punctually at 11.15 to see the loading up of the “ Donna.” 
The Sister in charge showed me the kitchen where the roly-poly, 
plum-duff, and pea-soup were being prepared for the expedition. 
She did not seem to think me a fit and proper person to sell these 
delicacies, so I went with the cart and looked on instead. After 
a while we reached the little tin hut, which was unlocked and 
converted into a shop. Then came two Sisters who took their 
places behind the counter, girded on their money-bags, and were 
soon busy serving their eager hungry customers. The pea-soup 
seemed most popular; I tasted it, and it really is very good. 
There were sandwiches on the counter, but there was little sale 
for them, as the men do not think them sufficiently “ filling at 
the price.” I am very glad to have been there, it makes one feel 
both thoughtful and thankful to see such scenes as these.’ 

They cannot attempt to feed boys at ‘ the pudding-boat,’ as the 
men call the ‘ Donna;’ and it is sad to see the number of neglected 
little boys who loiter round the trucks, hoping for a chance bit, from 
the men: one more starved than another said he‘ had a father and 
mother, but they were not going to have any dinner to-day,’ as if it 
were quite a usual thing. ‘I persuaded the Sisters,’ a chance visitor 
writes, ‘to let me give a pudding to one poor little hungry fellow 
who was peering through the railing; I suppose he spread the 
news, for in five minutes about twenty hungry pairs of eyes were 
fixed upon me, outside the yard, trying to soften my heart. One 
very poor man darted in, and laid three neatly made holland bags 
by the Sister, saying, “ For your pence, Sister,” and was off before 
she could say “ Thank you.” ’ 

‘What struck me most the first time I came to help at the 
**Donna,”’ a new friend writes, ‘ was, first, the business-like way in 
which the Sister began to chop up pudding. Then the eager 
hungry-eyed crowd outside the railings watching her. ‘“ That’s 
how I like to see em come out,” a man said, as half a yard of 
pudding slid easily out of its tin. “I had two helps the other day, 
and it was good.” Then the sudden rush in as the gates opened; 
they seemed to come like a pack of wolves, terrifying me for a 
moment, but I was soon reassured by their very respectful be- 
haviour to the Sister, as hungry arms were stretched wildly out ten- 
dering halfpence ; to me it was mostly impossible to say what hands 
and arms belonged to their respective owners. I was astonished at 
the feat performed by each man, when served, of struggling back 
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through the crowd without spilling the soup or losing “ plain,” 
and was struck by the different ways in which the food was eaten; 
one simply devouring a lump of suet pudding, and crying out for 
more in good time, another eating slowly and seeming to try 
carefully to get the full flavour of each morsel, making all last as 
long as possible.’ 

One man looked the picture of grief, and seemed to try and 
shrink away from his fellows. He swallowed his soup in a half- 
absent, mechanical fashion, and started when asked how long he 
had been out of work. ‘ A long while, ma’am,’ he answered sorrow- 
fully. 

‘Then it has gone hard with you?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, very,’ and here the tears came into his eyes. 
‘ But one of us is better off, and won’t go hungry any more. My 
little child died last night, and doctor said it were for want of 
proper nourishing.’ 

‘Out of work, ma’am! Why, one-fourth of Lunnon is out of 
work, and it stands to reason that the men will come here, ’cause 
it’s tip-top for us poor chaps,’ said another. 

‘ Now, Jack, don’t shove—you won’t be served sooner—-easy 
now,’ was a good-natured piece of advice occasionally given, and 
takenin goodpart. But the dejected looks of disappointed applicants 
when the pudding came to an end made me feel quite miserable ; 
and when all was nearly sold there was a rush for the last por- 
tions, while a grand-looking old man stood meekly and patiently 
behind, knowing that he could not struggle against the younger 
ones; happily he was observed and cared for by the Sister. Just 
then there was a tremendous rush outside for a few halfpence 
given by a kindly passer-by; it was, alas! too late for to-day’s 
dinner, as everything had been sold. 

Another day a gentleman gave a penny each to six men, two 
others standing by unnoticed. The six fortunate ones agreed at 
once to have less, so that these two might share their dinners. And 
many a time we have seen a poor fellow give half his pudding to 
one who was watching him with hungry eyes, but could not buy. 
The wet, cold summer has caused the help given by the ‘ Donna’ 
to be as much needed in July and August as in midwinter. 

Some people try to smooth matters over by declaring that 
there is no distress, that there are no unemployed ; but unless we 
go about the world with ears, eyes, and hearts shut, we must 
know better than to believe them. 

An ‘Ex-Guardian’ wrote to the Standard, in answer to 
another correspondent, who ‘ entirely ignores the case of a man 
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who has to tramp from one place to another in search of work. 
Surely he will not deny that an honest man sometimes has to do 
that. When such a man has become penniless, far from his 
home and from all who know him, would he say that nothing 
but the “ House” should he offered him, seeing that while in the 
*‘ House” he cannot get work? I do not say that indiscriminate 
almsgiving is desirable; but I do say that we need something 
which neither the Poor Law authorities nor the Charity Organi- 
sation Societies supply. Every winter numbers of industrious 
men are thrown out of work from no fault of their own; and I 
maintain that the workhouse is an utterly unsatisfactory place 
for them, as they should be seeking work, and endeavouring to 
support their families instead of giving up, breaking up their 
homes, and becoming resident paupers, with their wives and 
children.’ 

The ‘ Ex-Guardian’ is right. To watch such men tramping 
streets and roads in threadbare clothing and worn shoes, hurrying 
from one labour market to another, only to be disappointed, is a 
heart-breaking sight. From dozkyard to railroad, from building 
ty building, these unemployed journey till grim despair takes 
possession of their hearts. To do well, and yet suffer for it, is a 
hard discipline to the best, the most patient amongst us ; but yet 
what do we know of the bodily suffering of wanting bread, the 
mental suffering of seeing our little ones hunger? Surely this 
would drive us to desperation. A man willing to work thinks he 
has a right to bread, to a roof over his head, and his wife and 
children are starving; to clothing, and his ill-shod, almost bare 
feet are bleeding on the stones. 

‘It’s a penny if you are in work,’ said the Sister to a well 
dressed man, who certainly looked above buying food in tke 
street. ‘Iam not in work; I only wish I were,’ was the reply. 

Some account has been given in former years of the work- 
room opened by the Sisters for the wives of the unemployed, who 
are thus often enabled to tide their husbands over a season of 
enforced idleness, finding them food-pence for the ‘Donna,’ and 
to keep the children from starving. It was only mentioned inci- 
dentally, but many generous gifts were sent by readers of this 
Magazine to the workroom as well as to the ‘Donna.’ One 
gentleman rejoiced the Sisters’ hearts, and those of many a poor 
woman, by sending to 42a Dock Street, four bales of splendid 
thick serge, containing thirty yards each. Only those who know 
the difficulty of providing. material to keep thirty or forty poor 
women in employment can imagine the gratitude with which 
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this thoughtful and generous gift was received. They hope soon 
to keep fifty employed in their East End workroom. 

But the more the Sisters have done for the poor unemployed 
the deeper has become the knowledge of their sore need. A large 
employer of labour in the London Docks has called attention to 
the state of these men and the sufferings they endure during the 
long days of waiting outside the dock gates, ‘in rags, without 
food, patient, and submissive to fate.’ These are their days; but 
what are their nights ? 

To meet this question in a small measure the Night Refuge 
in Cooper’s Court was opened on December 20, 1887, by the 
guardians of the ‘Donna,’ and thither we bent our steps after 
our work at the truck in Thames Street was over. It is not four 
minutes’ walk from the Workmen’s Restaurant in Dock Street, at 
the end of a narrow entry, Cooper’s Row, just opposite London 
Dock gates. At the top of the Row a wall stops you. A door in 
the wall opens and reveals a flight of steps. Mounting the steps 
we found ourselves on a platform of ground covered with really 
fresh grass, a path in the midd’e leading to a long, single-storied 
house of iron, planked inside, built originally for a temporary 
school. Inside we were at cnce struck by the bright clean 
interior, a huge stove standing in the middle. Right and le‘t 
were canvas hammocks stretched between iron bars running 
round three sides of the room. A Jeather coverlet and pillow is 
allotted to each bed. An excellent room for the man in charge 
is partitioned off one end of the building, and at this end of the 
big room is a long narrow table, which is carried into a small yard 
at the back of the house every morning, and furnished with 
washing apparatus. 

All through last winter this Refuge was ree by homeless 
men, piteously imploring a bed, thankfully partaking of the 
warm food provided—pea soup and bread at nine at night, cocoa 
and bread at half-past six in the morning. 

‘It’s the only place I knows on,’ one man said, ‘where you 
gets pea soup for supper; they gives you skilly’ (a sort of thin 
gruel) ‘in most places ; that’s not bad for an ’ungry chap, but it 
ain’t like pea soup.’ The food is provided by the Sisters’ Re- 
staurant in Dock Street, the supply being sent down after the sale 
for the day closes. Prayers are said three nights a week by the 
clergy of St. Peter’s, London Docks; on others the Sisters under- 
take the duty. The men are not obliged to leave the Refuge 
until eight o’clock, a boon which they value much, for in the 
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casual wards they are not discharged until it is too late in the day 
to hope for a job, and in some Refuges they are forced to leave at 
five, when it is still very cold, dark, and cheerless in the streets. 

Sunday is a special day at Cooper’s Court; dinner is given 
and the men are allowed to sit in the room all the afternoon. 

Forty can be taken in at present, but the Sisters earnestly hope 
to be able to enlarge the building, so as to receive eighty. At 
6 P.M. the doors open, when a silent crowd of waiting men fill 
the court outside, all longing to enter. In another half-hour, 
some who have been on their legs all day looking for work lay 
themselves down on their canvas beds and draw the leathern 
blanket over them. This is peace if not luxury, for here is no 
drunkenness, evil language, noise, overcrowding, but just a little 
spot of comfort all their own for the night. Other poor fellows, 
not quite so weary, but chilled to the bone, gather round the 
great warm comfort-breathing stove, gazing steadily at its bright- 
ness, very silent. All applicants are asked for a reference, and on 
giving it are granted a bed for the night if there is room. Next 
day the references are looked up, and if satisfactory a free ticket 
is given for seven nights. To house them for longer is found to 
be unwise, and they have to move on at the end of a week, 
unless in very exceptional cases. The caretaker, having been in 
the police force, has a good knowledge of the vagrant class, and 
is not likely to allow bad characters to take up their abode here. 
‘He told us,’ a visitor writes, ‘that now was the hour for ad- 
mitting more men, twenty-six being already in the room.’ At 
six those who have tickets are let in, and at seven those who, 
without tickets, have come to ask for shelter: ten of these latter 
were now to be admitted; there was not room for more. Now 
was the time for seeing the caretaker in his element. He looked 
at the little crowd outside with an experienced eye, quietly 
picking out his ten without any delay or questions. They looked 
half frozen; their hats and shoulders were white with snow, the 
earlier comers made way for these ten shivering creatures to come 
near the fire. They gathered round so eagerly, rubbing their 
hands, and shaking off the wet as best they could. It was sad 
to hear the coughing ; one man looked far gone in consumption ; 
when asked if he had a cold, he answered in a hoarse voice that 
he had ‘ only had rheumatic fever and been in hospital, but was 
all right now.’ 

The system of requiring a reference works well, sorting out 
the really idle loafers; and in several cases it has led to the 
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re-establishment in life of the poor fellow who has sought the 
charity of a canvas stretcher. A man’s story is listened to, and 
if he needs counsel it is given him; he is also helped to get 
work if possible, the aim being to give respectable but unfor- 
tunate men a lift in their time of trouble, not to gather in a 
company of tramps or worse. 

In the depth of winter, when work is scarce, it is grievous to 
know what respectable men put in an appeal for shelter—some 
newly arrived from the country, disappointed of work, their money 
gone, their hopes depressed. Poor clerks often ask a night’s 
lodgings; an organist, who had held a post in one of our 
cathedrals has been a lodger, and a gentleman’s coachman out 
of work. 

Here the Sisters have opportunity to find out the circum- 
stances of some of the customers at the ‘Donna,’ which it is 
impossible to do during the rush for food at the truck. Some- 
times it is hard to. break down their natural reserve ; hope has 
almost forsaken them; but a kind look and sympathetic tone 
melt the stoniest at last ; and if a man find himself in a fairly 
quiet corner his tale comes slowly to the light. 

‘You have not been used to outdoor work, I fancy ?’ the Sister 
said to one poor guest. 

‘How do you guess that, ma’am? But it’s true.’ 

*‘ By your hands.’ They were long, thin hands—not roughened 
by outdoor labour. 

‘I was a draper, ma’am. I had a nice little business at one 
time; I never thought to come to this.’ 

‘ How did you lose ground, then?’ 

‘Well, you know, ma’am, it’s all the small shops can do to 
hold their own nowadays at all. What with stores and bazaars 
and big shops selling everything all round, you have to keep at it 
day and night to make a living. I worked hard too, but my 
health went ; and it’s ruin to trust altogether to an assistant. So 
I just got lower and lower and more out of heart and out of pocket, 
till I had to put up the shutters altogether. When I got better I 
tried for work in my line, but it was no good. There were hun- 
dreds of stronger and likelier men in the field before me; no one 
would have me.’ 

He looked regretfully at his poor idle hands. 

*I was in trade, too,’ said the man sitting next him on the 
bench. ‘A large boot shop I had in the Whitechapel Road, 
doing an excellent business.’ 
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‘And that’s true, Sister,’ broke in the caretaker at this 
moment ; ‘ for I’ve been myself and bought my boots there.’ 

The man’s eyes brightened at this evidence. He straightened 
himself; someone at least had known him when he was a decent 
member of society, with a roof-tree of his own. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, his countenance falling again, ‘but it was 
all-‘my wife and I could do to manage the shop, and when she 
died, and I lost half the help and all the spirit, business began to 
go down-hill, and it’s hard to pick up again then.’ 

A sickly-looking young fellow, asked concerning his past, told 
of a long illness blasting all his prospects. Friendless in London, 
he had been sent out of hospital to spend his convalescence in 
the streets. He had nowhere to go to, and was thankful to be 
taken in at Cooper’s Court. 

‘Surely you ought to have laid by, for you must have had 
good wages,’ was said to one guest who had been a servant in 
Scotland, and had lost his situation on the death of his mistress. 
‘Sister, how could 1?’ was the answer; ‘I had to support my 
father, mother, and a cripple brother; I have walked from Edin- 
burgh to try and get a job here, and now I have no boots to my 
feet, and no one will take me like this; I have only fivepence in 
the world, and can’t get boots for that.’ The Sisters were able to 
supply him with a pair for fourpence, from old boots sent to 
them, which brought tears to his eyes, and great expressions of 
gratitude. 

‘No one can imagine the delight that illustrated papers are 
to these poor fellows,’ a Sister writes. ‘ Will not someone kindly 
make us nice large scrap-books filled with pictures to interest 
the many men who cannot read? Chess, draughtsmen, solitaire- 
boards, etc. would also be welcome; there are three hours before 
supper, and anything to cheer and distract sorrowful thought is 
most valuable.’ 

The friends of the ‘ Donna’ will forgive our lingering a little 
over the records of Cooper’s Court Refuge, since it is intimately con- 
nected with the work which for four years they have so generously 
supported, and also because there we learn the histories of some 
of the men who crowd round the ‘Donna,’ in a way that cannot 
be done during the serving out of the food. The Night Refuge 
has indeed grown out of the work of the food-truck. 

‘ That blessed barrier between day and night’ one of our poets 
calls sleep, and the homeless woefully need such a barrier, for in 
the day-time the waves of this troublesome world break all too 
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ruthlessly over the shattered lives of the unemployed. No greater 
charity has been attempted by the Sisters than this provision for 
giving them a few hours’ comfortable sleep, and thus strengthen- 
ing them to meet the inevitable ills of the morrow. 





II. STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


ONE or two points in the fourth annual statement of accounts and 
statistical table seem worth a moment’s attention. In the first 
place, the revival of trade of which we have heard so much this 
autumn does not seem to have reached the London Docks. On 
the contrary, while the customers of the ‘Donna’ fell off per- 
ceptibly between December 1887 and May 1888, as compared 
with the corresponding months of the previous year, in May there 
was a large increase in their numbers; and this increase has gone 
on till it culminated in October, during which month the enormous 
number of 20,275 men were served. This large increase in the 
autumn months has brought the total number of men served by 
the ‘Donna’ to 154,418, which is 11,000 more than last year. 
The pressure on the finances has been correspondingly great, and 
although the subscriptions last year amounted to the handsome 
sum of 3171. 2s. Od., yet the balance in hand bas sunk from 
2881. 13s. Od. to 168/. 15s. 8id. The Editor therefore con- 
fidently appeals for further support in carrying on this work, the 
value of which can be best learnt by a visit to London Bridge at 
midday. 
STATISTICAL TABLE. 

Food sold at the * Donna’ from November 1, 1887, to November 1, 1888. 


Date Stew | Pudding | S.W. |» APple Cake Men served 








| 
| Dumpling 
| 1887 | | 
| November . | 5007 | 8691 | 835 | 273 _ 13899 
| December . . | 3483 | 6139 | 333 | 109 -- 9799 
| 1888 | 
| January. ‘ : 6924 7612 | 306 — -- 13930 
| February . . | 4872 7368 | 181 _ ma 12442 
March . . . | 4636 6999 150 —_ — 11123 
April | 3996 8082 112 _ — 11432 
May . | 2606 7924 | 173 53 1905 | 12661 
eee 5229 | 87 | 4 — 8973 
July. . | 6104 6650 | 14 | — 1291 13171 
August. . . 4296 | 6947 | 16 | 405 2100 | 13764 
September . . | 4137 | 7381 9 | — | 1903 | 12949 
October. . . | 7329 | 12488 | 153 | — 552 | 20275 
| | — 
Total . . | — | coe oe - — | 154418 
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STATEMENT OF AccouNT FROM NovemMBER 1, 1887, To NovemMBER 1, 1888. 


Receipts. 
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A Dangerous Catspaw. 


By Davin CarIsTtiE MurRRAY AND HENRY MuRRAyY. 


XIII. 


R. PRICKETT, who sat in his shirt-sleeves and slippers 
for coolness’ sake, was at breakfast next morning with a 
letter propped up against the teapot before him. From time to 
time as he worked his solid and reflective way through a substan- 
tial meal, he turned to the letter and read a line or two of it. He 
would not allow his appetite to be disturbed, but it was plain that 
the epistle puzzled him a good deal. Even when his meal was 
over he forgot to light his pipe when he had filled it, and seating 
himself in an arm-chair he read the letter through for the fifth or 
sixth time. It was dated from Wyncott Esden’s chambers, and 
read thus :— 

‘Gale has been here this evening according to promise, but I 
am sorry to tell you that my interview with him has proved 
wretchedly disappointing. I am afraid that Miss Pharr will not 
only be compelled to yield to the grieving father’s exactions, but 
will haveto communicate with him through the advertising columns 
of the “Standard.” Gale is quite powerless to help us, He has 
been to the man whom he suspected, and has discovered that the 
tool supplied to him is intact. He can only conclude that a fourth 
implement has been made from his model, and that he was 
deceived by its resemblance to his own handiwork. I thought at 
first that he might be standing out to secure terms for himself. 
Perhaps it would be as well for you to see him and form your own 
opinion upon that point, though for my own part I am pretty 
well convinced that he is as disappointed as I am. He told me 
that he had hoped to stand well with the police by reason of his 
behaviour in this affair, and assured me that he had solemnly sworn 
to himself to go straight before the jury said “ Not guilty.” That 
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may be as it may, but it is certain that he must lose by professing 
ignorance, and I see no reason to doubt his bona fides. Unless I 
hear from you to the contrary I shall insert an advertisement 
in to-morrow’s paper. “A Grieving Father.—Honour Bright.— 
Address, W. E., Esq., Oxford and Cambridge Club.” That will 
be enough. If you care to see me I shall be in till noon.’ 

‘ Well, really,’ said Mr. Prickett, ‘I think I should care to see 
you; and I think I’ll have a look at you at once. A pretty cool 
game you're playing, Mr. Wyncott Esden, and a pretty dark game 
it would ha’ been, if I hadn’t lighted on the half of Reuben’s 
jemmy. But then I did, ye see, and that makes all the difference.’ 

He took his coat from the back of a chair, and walking slowly 
to a sideboard, laid his hand upon a clothes-brush. 

‘I think,’ he murmured, smiling slowly and dryly to himself, 
‘I think I see through it. Gale is to be made to look as if he 
was clean outside it, but he is to get his share of the reward all 
the same, and Mr. Wyncott Esden, alias the Grieving Father, the 
other. We'll try and be in at the distribution, Joseph, which ever 
way it’s done. They won’t be such fools as to try a cheque, nor 
yet notes, I should fancy, and if it’s gold they’ve either got to 
meet or have a go-between. I’ve got plenty to nail Mr. Esden on 
already, but I won’t spoil sport. He’s having a lark with you, 
Joseph, this smart young criminal barrister is. Now you go in, 
my boy, and have your lark along with him, and see who comes 
out uppermost.’ 

With that he began to brush his coat with great vigour, and 
having struggled into it, arranged his cuffs, collar, and neck-tie at 
the mirror, passed a silk handkerchief with much tenderness 
round his glossy silk hat, and walked leisurely Strandward, putting 
on his smart yellow gloves as he went. In due time he reached 
the Temple, and mounting smilingly the stairs which led to Esden’s 
chambers, knocked at the door and waited, with his face suddenly 
grown as impassive as a wall. A middle-aged laundress answered 
to his summons, and Esden, hearing his voice in inquiry, called to 
him to enter. 

Prickett obeyed, and paused with a look of concern as he saw 
Esden lying on the sofa with his face half swathed in linen wraps. 

‘Humbug!’ he thought within himself. ‘Bit shook at the 
notion of facing me. Wants to have something else to put it on 

to, in case I notice it.’ 

None the less he inquired with friendly seeming solicitude the 
reason of this sign of his host’s indisposition. 
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‘Toothache and neuralgia,’ said Esden, drawing aside the 
bandage. ‘Lookhere.’ One side of his face was quite dark and 
swollen. ‘If I am sleepless or worried the confounded thing 
often gets at me in this way, and sometimes makes me a spectacle 
for days. There’s a beastly draught in my bedroom, too, which 
makes the thing worse than it would have been.’ 

He had passed a dreadful night, but the physical pain 
awakened—as it not infrequently is in men of nervous, sensitive 
organisation—by his mental troubles, had been almost welcome to 
him. He hailed it now, at least, for he felt his nerves so shattered 
that without it he would have been powerless to hold a screen 
between Prickett’s calmly inquiring eye and his own spiritual 

miseries. Prickett, at the sight of the blackened and swollen jaw 

and temple resigned his first opinion, and decided that if this 

were the result of worry the cause must have needs been remark- 

able. 

‘If you ain’t able to talk about this affair now, you know, Mr. 

| Esden,’ said Prickett sympathetically, ‘there is no reason in the 

world why I should wish you. It seems as if we’d come toa stand- 
still for a minute. I’ve had inquiries made the whole neighbour- 
hood round, and can’t get news of any suspicious-looking character 
being seen about at the time.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Esden, sitting up and propping his sore head gin- 
gerly on the palm of his hand, ‘I’m quite well enough to talk. 
Anything that interests me drives the pain away. Gale’s square, 
I think. You see,’ he added, ‘he has as strong an inducement of 
| self-interest to be honest as he has to be dishonest. He could 
| share the reward by telling what he knows just as well as by 
hiding it. Then I see no reason to doubt him when he says that 


| he is anxious to get into your good books.’ 


| 
| 
| ‘Well,’ Prickett assented, with a look of having considered the 
| 


theme all round, ‘that sounds reasonable enough. He might be 
working on the party’s fears, but then it’s evident that whoever 
done that job hasn’t got many fears to work on. It was done in 
daylight, and pretty bold and resolute.’ 

‘I should say the blackguard’s plucky,’ Esden groaned. 

It was of course Mr. Prickett’s cue for the present to be to the 
guilty Esden absolutely what he would have been if Esden had been 
all he tried to seem. It would have been natural to have directed 
all reasonable suspicion towards Gale in the latter case, and the 
detective was by far too cunning to neglect it now. 

‘I don’t say, Mr. Esden,’ he remarked, with an argumentative 
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air, ‘that Gale isn’t playing the straight game this time. As a 
matter of fact, I think he is, but I wasn’t so blooming green 
neither as to let him do whatever he liked last night without 
knowing pretty well what he was up to. I promised him I 
wouldn’t have him shadowed, but on my way home it came into 
my mind that I was doing rather a foolish kind of thing. If you'll 
believe me, Mr. Esden, it almost turned me sick when I thought 
about it. There was I, leaving Reuben to work on the man as 
probably had the stones in his possession, giving him free leave 
as like as not to work up a plan for getting ’em on the market, 
and going halves in what they sold for, instead of merely splitting 
the reward.’ 

‘By Jove, yes!’ cried Esden, ‘ that was an oversight.’ 

‘I should think it was an oversight,’ said the duplicious 
Prickett, with face, voice, and manner expressive of his self-con- 
tempt for having made it. ‘A promise is a thing as I abhor to 
break, Mr. Esden, but last night I had to do it. I know the man 
as Reuben went to, and I know that neither him nor yet his set 
was active the day before yesterday.’ 

‘Lucky,’ thought Esden to himself, ‘ that Gale made that pre- 
tended call.’ He shook to think on what gossamer threads his 
own safety seemed to hang. If Gale had come straight to him 
without making that astute and self-protective pretence, suspi- 
cion might have fixed on him a claw not to be loosened. Even 
whilst the wheel this thought set whirling in his head was still 
spinning, he had wit enough to know that no man but himself 
and Gale could tell how much he merited suspicion, but his nerves 
were all on edge, and his will was unstrung, and the thought was 
nothing less than fearful to him. 

‘So I conclude, you see,’ pursued Prickett, ‘ that Reuben knew 
no better, and was doing his best for us. But all the same, he’s a 
little bit more than slippery, Mr. Reuben is; and I don’t want to 
have him any deeper in the know than I can help.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Esden, shaking inwardly a little at his own 
daring, ‘ that you'll keep an eye upon him?’ 

‘Lord bless your soul! What for, sir?’ Prickett answered. 
‘He’s shot his bolt. There isn’t a suspected man in London, 
not of Reuben’s standing anyway, as we don’t keep an eye on 
more or less. I mean to go down and have a talk to him, but I 
don’t think he’s in it. The grieving father’s the only lay to go 
on for a compromise. Of course, if we waited we should have a 
chance of nailing em when they began to move, but if the thing 
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is to be kept quiet, sir, I don’t see anything for it but to put in 
that advertisement. That’ll get it over pretty soon.’ 

Now Mr. Prickett, in pursuit of that unsleeping practice of 
mental photography of which he boasted, had allowed his eyes to 
wander with their customary inquiry over every visible inch of 
the apartment he sat in. His habit served him well in one case, he 
was sure, and he fancied that it might serve him as well in another 
if he could find means to employ a test for it. Point the first was 
simple, and was open to any casual eye or any searching and sus- 
picious investigation. It was neither more nor less than a flat 
bruise on the jamb of the door which led to Esden’s bedroom. The 
indentation was quite shallow and flat, and it had flat edges to it, 
as if made by the pressure of a small crowbar, finely finished. It 
was in fact identical with the mark upon the wooden cornice of 
the cupboard in Miss Pharr’s bedroom. 

‘An experiment?’ thought Prickett. ‘Was he fool enough 
for that?’ His face betrayed nothing, and his eye never once 
travelled back to the sign he had discovered. 

Point number two was a little more complex and inventive. 
On the table stood a massive electro-plated writing-stand, with a 
great square glass inkstand in it, filled with dark violet ink. On 
the mantelpiece, pushed half behind a turned wooden vase of spills, 
was @ common penny bottle marked ‘ Blue-black Writing Fluid,’ 
and a pen lay beside it. 

‘If I might take the liberty, sir,’ said Mr. Prickett, rising, ‘ to 
take one of these ’ere sheets of paper, I’d write out that advertise- 
ment and drop it at the office now.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Esden. ‘I can think of nothing better to be 
done, and if you approve of it, it had best be done at once.’ 

Prickett, with a half-sheet of paper in his hand, sauntered to 
the mantelpiece, took up the pen that lay there, dipped it, and 
formed a single initial ‘A’ upon the paper. The ink was pale, 
and had evidently been watered. Prickett, with his immovable quiet 
face, looked into the mirror which stood before him, and caught 
Esden’s glance reflected there. 

‘Shall we spell “ grieving ” as the cove himself does, sir?’ he 
asked. ‘He spells it “ei,” but I suppose he’ll understand it if we 
put it right for him.’ 

Esden fell back upon the sofa with a groan. For one minute 
his nerves had been so strung that their tension was unbearable, 
but Prickett had evidently noticed nothing, as indeed why should 
he? and he was at ease again, except for the physical pang his 
nervous ‘tremor had occasioned. 
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‘Let us preserve our self-respect,’ he said, trying to smile. 
‘ Let us spell correctly.’ 

‘ All right, sir,’ said Prickett, bending anew above the paper 
He wrote and read out the words—‘ A Grieving Father.—Honour 
Bright. —Address, W. E., Esq., Oxford and Cambridge Club,’ and 
having waved the paper to and fro in the air, he folded it, and 
bestowed it in one of the pockets of his sprigged white waistcoat. 
‘T'll leave that as I go down,’ he said, ‘and I suppose the affair 
will come to a finish pretty soon. It’s a bit of a pity though, sir, 
ain’t it?’ 

‘What is a pity ?’ Esden asked, in a voice of impatient pain. 
He was really suffering, and felt a fierce gladness and relief at his 
own pain. Without it he would have feared at every moment lest 
he might betray himself. 

‘Why, from my point of view, sir,’ Prickett urged, ‘it would 
certainly have beena good deal prettier to nail the thieves. It would 
have paid me better, every way. I can’t help thinking, sir, as it’s 
weak-minded to act as we’re a-doing. It’s against the law, as we 
both know very well, though of course it’s as common as daylight. 
But with a bit of patience, it’s a hundred to one we should have 
had ’em. And now they get off scot-free, with a thousand pound 
in their pockets. It’s a bit hard lines to have seen a chance like 
this, to have been actually put on the job, and then for it all to 
come to nothing. Butit’s the way of the world, sir. Sweets and 
bitters, and a lot more bitters than sweets.’ 

‘You may be pretty sure you won't be neglected, Prickett,’ 
Wyncott answered. ‘I shall make it my business to point out to 
Miss Pharr that without your consent she could not have adopted 
the course you have taken.’ . 

‘I am very much obliged to you, I’m sure, Mr. Esden,’ Prickett 
answered, with sardonic imperturbability. ‘ You'll let me know, sir, 
when you get an answer from this party ’—tapping at his waist~- 
coat-pocket. ‘ When it comes fo actual negotiations and you’ve got 
to meet the folks you’re dealing with, I may be able to give youa 
tip or two.’ 

‘Very likely,’ Esden answered, with assumed carelessness and 
inward thanksgiving. ‘I'll write to Miss Pharr this afternoon and 
tell her that the advertisement will appear.’ 

‘When the time comes, sir,’ said Prickett, pursuing his confi- 
dential and unsuspicious policy the more keenly now that his last 
rag of doubt had vanished; ‘when the time comes you'll find 
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afterwards. They’ll want gold. Now that makes the negotiation 
dangerous. You can’t trace a sovereign like you can a note. 
This grieving father dodge might be neither more nor less than a 
bold stroke to get a thousand pounds as well as the jewels. Don’t 
you go unarmed, Mr. Esden. I’ve got a beautiful little revolver, a 
Tranter, no prettier thing going. I’ll bring it down with me, if you 
will name a moment when I can call. Say to-morrow morning ?’ 

‘By all means, Prickett,’ Esden answered. ‘I am greatly 
obliged to you forthe suggestion. I might never have thought of 
it myself. Bring it down by all means. I shall be in till midday.’ 

Prickett took his leave, respectfully sympathetic for the neu- 
ralgia and toothache, and walked soberly downstairs, and soberly 
on into Fleet Street. There he made a call at a gun-maker’s 
shop, and was received by the man in charge with a cordiality not 
unmixed with worship. 

‘Called about the revolver, Mr. Prickett ?’ the shopman asked 
him when their greetings were over. ‘ You'll find it work as 
smooth as a watch now, sir.’ 

‘I want a word with you in private,’ Prickett answered, and 
the man, leading him to an inner room, closed the door and 
motioned him toa seat. ‘I want that revolver,’ pursued Prickett 
in an undertone cautiously measured, ‘to be loaded with half a 
dozen cartridges that won’t fire. You can either take the powder 
or the fulminate out of them, but I want ’em to look as good as 

old.’ 
' This particular gun-maker may have been used to curious 
orders. He expressed no surprise at Prickett’s command, but 
undertook it smoothly, and shook hands with his customer as he 
went away. 

Prickett’s unmoved exterior may possibly have belied his 
internal sensations, but whether with ease or difficulty, he kept the 
look of one who is bound upon the average everyday business of 
his life. He dropped in gravely at the advertisement office of the 
‘Standard,’ and there copied the inscription he carried in his 
waistcoat-pocket, paid the sum demanded of him, entered the 
amount in his pocket-book, and then walked on to Gale’s shop in 
Holborn. 

Gale was behind his counter, looking, if anything, a trifle 
more respectable and mild than usual, faultless in linen, and 
scrupulously clean shaven. 

‘Morning, Reuben,’ said Prickett, with the manner of one 
who is chastened by defeat, 
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‘ Good-morning, Mr. Prickett,’ Gale returned in a voice which 
was the very sympathetic echo of the other’s. 

‘This is a bit of a disappointment for you, ain’t it, Reuben?’ 
he asked. , 

‘Well, I won’t say that, sir, not yet,’ Gale answered. ‘I can 
see as you've ’eard from Mr. Esden. I gave him a call last night, 
and told him what had happened. About them there tools, now. 
You know, Mr. Prickett, I can’t tell one from another. What's 
to prevent this last chap from havin’ borrowed a similar tool of 
my make from a pal? If so be as it should have happened as he 
should have heard as I was a-making inquiries F 

‘Why, there’s something in that, to be sure,’ returned Mr. 
Prickett. It would be hard to say how much he relished every 
cunning shift and stratagem upon the other side. Perhaps the 
fountain of humorous perception tasted the sweeter to him because 
he did not dare to allow the escape of a solitary bubble. ‘I like 
to hear you talking like that, Reuben, because I must admit that 
that sounds square. I don’t say I shouldn’t have thought of it 
myself, I don’t even say I didn’t. But, all the same, I ain’t 
sorry to hear you own as much. But if you still think you’ve got 
a chance of doing anything, I’ve come to tell you as it’s got to be 
done to-day. I shan’t tell you why, because it’s no business 0’ 
yours to know it, but after to-day this show’ll dry up. If you 
hadn’t been so greedy, Reuben, you might ha’ done something. 
You fixed your mind on getting all you could lay your claws on, 
and so you don’t get anything. Now what’s the tale you pitched 
to Mr. Wyncott Esden? You want to stand well with the 
police ?’ 

‘Really, Mr. Prickett,’ Gale responded in a mild astonishment 
of self-defence, ‘I don’t see how I could ha’ done more than I have 
done.’ 

‘Don’t you ?’ Prickett answered with simulated disgust. ‘ Well, 
T'll tell you. You might ha’ took me into confidence. “So and 
So and So,” you might have said, “is the three chaps I made the 
tools for. Now, in place of setting them colloguing together, 
and giving them a chance among ’em to replace that missing joint, 
we'll goat ’em altogether simultaneous, so to speak, and the man as 
can’t produce his is the man to talk to.” The young lady as owns 
these jewels don’t want a prosecution. You and me might very 
well have been partners in this matter, but you was too greedy, and 
that’s all about it. You're like the monkey as got his hand into 
the jar and tried to fetch out too much at atime. You've lost 
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yourself two or three hundred, and you’ve lost me two or three 
hundred, and that’s all the good your selfishness has done you.’ 

‘It’s never been my way, Mr. Prickett, Gale wheezed at him, 
‘to set your people on to anybody. It wasn’t greed, Mr. Prickett, 
it was only because I wanted to do as I'd be done by. That’s 
always been my motto.’ 

‘Specially with butlers,’ Prickett answered acidly. 

‘ Now, Mr. Prickett,’ cried Gale, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, but 
I cannot ’ave that kind of talk. I was found “ Not guilty” by a 





verdict of my count. men, and that ought to be enough for any 
man.’ 5 
‘Perhaps it had, Reuben,’ Prickett answered, ‘ perhaps it e 


hadn’t. Perhaps you was lucky; perhaps you got the reward of 
your merits. But there’s no two ways about this; you’ve bungled 
the present business through being too graspin’. You've put 
me out of the way of making a pretty fair handful of money, and 
you’ve lost what you might have made yourself.’ 

Gale protested against this view of things, and urged his cause 
with an interior satisfaction which rivalled Prickett’s own. They 
were a well-matched couple, and, but for Prickett’s actual 
knowledge, neither could have gained a featherweight’s advantage 
over the other. 

‘ All right, Joseph,’ said Gale to himself when his visitor had 
left him. ‘You’ve got the needle a-stirring about already. It'll 
be a little sharper in the course of a day or two.’ 

For his part Prickett went away with an expression carefully 
tuned to melancholy. Even in the freedom of the streets he 
preserved this dejected aspect. It would never have done to run 
the risk of any chance gossip taking the news to Gale that Joe 
Prickett had left him radiant. 


XIV. 


For the two days which followed immediately on the theft of the 
jewels, life at Wootton Hill House was naturally somewhat dis- 
tracted and disordered, but on the morning of the third the post 
brought to Miss Pharr intelligence which she found of so comfort- 
able a nature that, for her at least, the affair of the burglary shrank 
into its proper episodical proportions, and no longer threatened 
to absorb the whole of life and thought as it had done. 

‘My dear Miss Pharr,’ wrote Esden. ‘The chase upon which 
Prickett and I started yesterday has resulted in nothing. Prickett 
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is still confident that if the thieves should attempt to dispose of 
their booty he would be able to trace them, and to recover at least 
a portion of it, but he admits that the cheapest and swiftest 
method will be to deal with that rascally correspondent of yours. 
I am decidedly of the same opinion, and, accepting the carte 
blanche you gave me, I have already sent Prickett with an 
advertisement intended to catch the eye of the “Grieving Father.” 
You may be almost absolutely sure that in two days from your 
receipt of this letter the stones will be once more in your posses- 
sion. It is a misfortune as it stands, but it might have been so 
much more serious that your friends may really congratulate you. 
The thieves will not, of course, enter into communication with the 
police, and you will see by the advertisement at or near the top of 
the “ Standard’s” second column that the “ Grieving Father” is 
invited to correspond with me.’ 

This letter, read aloud at the breakfast table, sent everybody 
to the agony column, and the ladies looked at the innocent- 
seeming announcement with romantic thrills, thinking how much 
it covered. There was an advertisement just above it which stated 
that Jack was dying for news of his own Heart’s Queen, and that 
the old address would find him. There was another below it re- 
questing the golden-haired lady who alighted at Shepherd’s Bush 
at five twenty to communicate at 231 Vigo Street with the gentle- 
man who carried an umbrella with an agate knob. 

‘ Even these,’ cried Janet, her grey eyes widening as if to take 
in the whole scope of the world’s possible villanies, ‘ may be covert 
assignations from burglars to their comrades.’ 

The ladies tressilated deliciously. The crime began to take an 
air of romance. The gardener slept in the basement of the house 
for its extra safety, and the local officer was pampered to keep a 
special eye upon the premises. With these: precautions the 
feminine inmates of the house felt no more sense of danger than 
was just agreeable. They had fallen into a habit of peering singly 
into cupboards and under beds in the daytime, and they made the 
like perquisitions in a bevy at night before retiring to rest. Miss 
Pharr was the only one who suffered, and she bore her loss so 
bravely that the others had no heart to reproach her. For her 
own part she was so glad at the prospect of escaping so lightly, 
that to lose a thousand pounds in such a fashion as was proposed 
looked to her like the making of a most glorious bargain. 

Wyncott’s letter was not the only one which arrived for Janet 
that morning. There lay for awhile untouched beside her plate a 
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missive addressed to her in the easily-recognised characters of the 
‘Grieving Father.’ She eyed it with distaste, and perhaps might 
not have opened it at all, but for a dreadful suggestion from 
Edith. 

‘The wretch may have changed his mind, my dear,’ she said. 
‘ He may write to say that the jewels are disposed of already.’ 

At this Janet laid reluctant fingers upon the envelope, and 
hastily tore it open. The writer intimated that he had looked in 
vain in that day’s paper for an answer to his former letter. ‘ Please 
look sharpp,’ he added. ‘ My son wil not wate longer than Fryday 
morning.’ 

‘He has seen the advertisement before now,’ said Arnold. 
‘ He would probably be up at four or five o’clock in the morning to 
get a copy of the paper at the office. Wyncott may have a letter 
from him in an hour or two at the club, and will wire us the news 
directly.’ 

‘Well, Janet, lass,’ said the old Doctor, ‘a thousand pounds is 
a thousand pounds; but you're not ruined by it, and ye’re light- 
lier through the bes’ness than we might have hoped to see ye. 
Wyncott’s right when he says that after all your friends may well 
congratulate ye.’ 

‘I don’t deserve to be congratulated at all,’ Janet declared, 
stoutly adhering to her original view of the question. ‘I am quite 
rightly served for my own silliness and vanity, and I am sure tha‘ 
I beg everybody’s pardon with all my heart for the trouble I have 
given them.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the Doctor, ‘ I'll just get back to my inter- 
rupted operations, and indeed I’m bold to make confession that 
I’ve not been actually idle all the time. I’m getting auld, Janet, 
and I’ve not much time to waste, either for science or pleasure. 
I’ve been working in my own room, printing, and a beautiful light 
I’ve had for it. If you’re in want of further lessons, Edith,’ he 
continued, twinkling slyly at the old maid, ‘ I'll be ready for ye in 
my studio in half an hour.’ 

Edith responded to this invitation by a half-repressed smile, 
which looked as if it might have had a meaning in it. The Doctor 
withdrew to his own quarters, his sagacious grey browstwitching, and 
his kindly grey eyes twinkling with some hidden sense of humour. 
Beside his bed-chamber the old gentleman had had rigged up for 
himself a room in which he could carry on his beloved processes. 
It was cleared of furniture except for a pair of kitchen tables and 
a chair or two. One of the tables was covered with shallow 
enamelled pans full of water, and the other bore a litter of negatives 
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and apparatus. He pottered about here for a full half of his time, as 
happy in the pursuit of his favourite occupation as a child, and 
produced results sometimes of wonderful delicacy and beauty. 

‘I should have thought,’ said Janet when he had disappeared, 
‘that you, Edith, were beyond taking lessons from anybody, even 
from Doctor Elphinstone.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ the old maid answered, newly struggling to keep 
down that obdurate smile which would come to the surface, ‘I 
may be able to give him lessons, though his vanity would never 
allow it.’ 

Before the time appointed had expired she knocked at the 
door of Elphinstone’s work-room, and, being bidden to enter, 
obeyed, and closed the door somewhat mysteriously behind her. 
The old gentleman was in his shirt-sleeves, and had his lean 
brown arms bared to the elbow. His hands were dripping, and as 
Edith approached him he took up a towel to dry them. 

‘I’ve neither chick nor child, nor kith nor kin, as I was telling 
ye last night when your mother broke in upon us,’ he began. 
‘ I’ve meant, ever sence the two lads were’s high as that table, that 
if the two of them should last out my time, I’d divide my worldly 
belongings between them. But at my time o’ life, having resisted 
the wiles o’ your sex for seventy years, I’m not going to fall a 
vectim now.’ 

‘ Now in what sense, Dr. Elphinstone,’ Edith demanded, ‘are 
you asked to become a victim ?’ 

‘T’ve been a sturdy contemner and enemy of your wiles and 
ways my long life long,’ returned the Doctor, ‘and it’s like a 
wumman’s impudence to think she can turn me from my path by 
just wheedling her finger at me.’ 

‘But who wants to turn you from your path ?’ she asked with 
a humorous desperation. 

‘Miss Wyncott’s self, the Doctor answered. ‘Ye want to 
make a match-maker o’ me in my auld age—I that have fought 
on the side of single-blessedness, and maybe bled for the cause ! 
Pll not say that I haven’t been scratched for it years ago. And 
now I’m to turn recruiting agent for the other side.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Edith, ‘ you don’t advocate the universal exten- 
sion of our principles ?’ 

‘*Twould make but little differ if I did,’ he answered. ‘The 
wisest advocacy the world ever listened to would have but little 
effect in that direction. I'll just tell ye what I'll do. I'll go so 
far and no farther. I'll tell the lad what my intentions are. But 
mind ye, if Arnold knows it Wyncott knows it. I'll tell the both 
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o’ them, and acquet my conscience of the whole match-making 
concern. When I’m gone they'll have something like three 
thousand a year to divide between them, and a lad that has a pro- 
fession between his fingers, and brains in his head, and fifteen 
hundred pounds a year to his name, can marry any woman and feel 
independent, though she were richer than the Queen o’ Sheba. 
Ef Arnold wants the lass,’ he went on, with a humorous snappish- 
ness, ‘why doesn’t he tell her so? And if she wants him, Lord, 
my dawty, they’re a heap shyer than they used to be if she can’t 
find a way o’ shewing him.’ 

Edith had approached this question originally with all imagin- 
able cunning and reserve. She had never expected or intended 
to do more than to drop the merest feminine hint, but the Doctor’s 
shrewd eye had pierced to the heart of her manceuvre, and the old 
man had spoken straightway with a thoroughly Scottish candour 
and impatience of subterfuge. So they were now, he and the old 
maid, in full plot together in Arnold’s behalf. The old medico 
respected the young clergyman’s independence, and indeed there 
was an old-world story, buried and forgotten for almost everybody 
by this time, that Elphinstone himself had been kept single by 
much such another scruple. He liked Wyncott well, as most 
people did, but he respected the parson most highly, and was 
more willing to lend him a helping hand in his love affairs than 
he was to assist the other. He thought Wyncott little likely to 
stand in need of prompting. He was not a young man who would 
lose anything by the mere failure to-ask for it. 

‘T’ll find a chance to drop him a word,’ said the Doctor, and 
having secured so much, Edith retired radiant with hope for her 
two protégés. Elphinstone found no chance until after luncheon, 
and then, finding Arnold on the lawn, he took his arm, and invited 
him to a stroll. 

‘I’ve got a little something to say to ye, lad, he said, ‘and 
we'll have it out afoot. We'll have a walk up to the wood together 
and talk by the way. It’s a lovely afternoon, and none too hot 
for exercise.’ 

Arnold assenting, they set out together, but the intended 
friendly confidence was not to be broached that afternoon, for no 
sooner had they come upon the highway than they discerned the 
figure of Mr. Prickett, who was approaching at a business-like 
pace. He walked up to within a yard of them, and then pausing, 
touched his hat with a gloved forefinger. 

‘I’m glad to have met you outside, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘I'd 
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rather if possible not see the ladies just yet. I’ve something par- 
ticularly serious to say, and I should like to say it where we can’t 
be observed or overheard.’ 

They were both a little surprised by this exordium, and each 
was conscious of a chill something which was almost fear, though, 
after their different fashions, they were as courageous as most. 
men. 

‘We'll be private enough,’ said the Doctor, ‘if we cross yon 
stile and get into the fields.’ 

They moved in silence until they had reached the middle of a 
thirty-acre fallow. They stood upon a little eminence there, and 
there was not a soul in sight. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Prickett, looking from one to the other, 
‘the object I’m supposed to come down here for is to get a cheque 
from Miss Pharr to pay the sum demanded by the party that stole 
the jewels. Now that might look as if this affair was coming to 
anend, Asa matter of fact, it’s only just beginning. I must tell 
you gentlemen beforehand, that what I’m going to say is going to 
be a heavy blow to you. I think you can both stand it, but it’ll 
take pluck, mind you, gentlemen, and it’s got to have it.’ 

There was something so fateful, assured, and solemn in the 
man’s manner, that his hearers were afraid beforehand, though 
neither had a guess of what he feared. 

‘There’s no good to be got by beating about the bush, sir,’ 
Prickett continued, addressing himself to Arnold. The Doctor 
noticed a sort of respectful pity in his voice and manner, and 
wondered at it. ‘The plain truth of the matter is, gentlemen both,’ 
said Prickett, lingering with a visible reluctance before he took 
the plunge, and flashing a glittering eye from one pale and atten- 
tive face to the other and back again, ‘the plain truth of the 
matter is, gentlemen, that the person signing himself a “ Grieving 
Father” is Mr. Wyncott Esden.’ 

Arnold shot out both hands, and gripping Prickett by the 
lappels of the coat, shook him passionately to and fro without a 
word. Elphinstone’s kindly old face had gone as white as death, 
but he laid a hand on each of Arnold’s wrists and pulled at him 
persuasively. 

‘ There’s no use in that, lad,’ he said, with a catch in his voice, 
‘no use in that.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Prickett, quietly and sadly, ‘ there’s no use in 
that. No offence on my side, sir,’ he added, as Arnold dropped 
his hands and stood half aghast and half enraged before him. 
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don’t wonder as you're hit by it. I was hit myself; but I’m 
telling you the God’s truth, neither more nor less. Mr. Wyncott 
Esden and the “ Grieving Father ” are one person.’ 

‘Arnold,’ said the old man shakily, ‘let me do the talking 
here. I’ve h’ard you very highly spoken of, Mr. Prickett, and I 
presume that you cannot have fallen into so terrible an error 
except upon what must look like strong evidence. Let us hear it.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Prickett, with the same relentless 
pity, ‘if you’ll do me the honour to follow me, here’s the case. 
To begin with, it may be known to you or it may not, that Mr. 
Wyncott Esden is up to his eyes in debt, and a good deal troubled 
by his creditors. He’s got heaps of paper on the market that he 
can’t meet. Next, gentlemen, he was one of the few people as 
knew about the jewels, value and whereabouts. Next, on the 
afternoon of the robbery, when Mr. Wyncott Esden pretended to 
be in town, he was in the neighbourhood at the very minute when 
the job was done.’ 


‘In this neighbourhood!’ cried Arnold. ‘What do you 
mean ?’ 


Prickett, before replying, drew a scrap of paper from his 
pocket and placed it in Arnold’s hands. 

‘ There’s a list of the trains Mr. Wyncott Esden travelled by 
that afternoon, sir. He paid excess fare from Wootton Hill to 
Hemsleigh when he came down, and he went up with a first-class 
single from Sandy Park to town again.’ 

The two gentlemen stared at each other and at Prickett in a 
horror-stricken amaze. 

‘You can prove this?’ said Elphinstone. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Prickett, ‘I can put the station masters in the 
box if need be. When I showed Mr. Wyncott Esden the tool the 
job was done with he took it well—as well as any man could hope 
to take it—but it shook him dreadful. When I proposed to visit 
Reuben Gale, who made the tool, he offered to go with me, as you 
remember. He made what amounted to a bargain with Gale in 
my presence; as clever and bold a thing, gentlemen, as I ever 
knew in my experience. Gale was being watched, and after Mr. 
Wyncott Esden and me had left him, Mr. Esden went back alone. 
My man tells me that he came out again ten minutes after, look- 
ing as if he’d got the horrors. I was in his chambers yesterday 
morning, and I wrote that out of a common penny bottle of watered 
ink as. stood upon his mantelpiece.’ He handed his draft of the 
advertisement to Elphinstone. ‘ If you’ll compare that, sir, with the 
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“ Grieving Father’s ” letter, you'll find as that’s the ink it’s wrote 
in. One thing more: the tool the job was done with was tried 
on the sitting-room door in Mr. Esden’s chambers. I saw the 
mark yesterday, and it corresponds exactly.’ 

‘Great Heaven!’ groaned Arnold, suddenly. ‘I remember! 
There is some horrible conjunction of circumstances here. 
Wyncott will explain it all.’ 

‘ You remember?’ said Elphinstone. ‘ What do you remember ?” 

‘The broken door in Wyncott’s room,’ Arnold answered. ‘ The 
lock was shattered. He began to tell me, laughingly, of a droll 
souvenir from a client in connection with it, but he was inter- 
rupted twice, and never finished the story.’ 

‘When was that, sir?’ asked Prickett. 

‘It was the day,’ said Arnold, turning upon Elphinstone, ‘on 
which he received my aunt’s invitation to spend the vacation down 
here.’ 

‘Then it was the day after the trial of the man Gale,’ said 
Elphinstone. His white face went still paler as he spoke. 

‘ The tool was Gale’s make, sir,’ said Prickett, ‘and it might 
have got into Mr. Esden’s hands quite innocent that way.’ 

‘Wyncott can explain everything,’ cried Arnold, with a sick 
sinking at his heart which belied the courage of his words. ‘There 
is only one thing to be done. It is intolerable that a man of 
honour should rest for an hour under such a suspicion as this. 
We will go to town and see him and hear his story.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Prickett, ‘ but that won’t do. 
There’s the question of the stolen property. One of the things 
is to get Miss Pharr’s jewels back. You must understand, gentle- 
men, that when Mr. Wyncott Esden went into this thing he went 
into it alone. He was probably tempted of a sudden, because if 
he’d meant to do it when he got the tool he’d be altogether too fly 
and clever to try it on his own door, where anybody might see the 
traces. It’s as plain as paint as it was done for the reward, and 
it’s as like as not, it’s liker than not, that he’d have it in his mind 
to restore the reward, anonymous, when he’d pulled round. That’s 
how I read the case, at least. But now, gentlemen, Reuben Gale 
is in the business. Reuben Gale has got the young gentleman under 
his thumb, and when any gentleman has been tempted into crime 
and finds himself matched with a confederate like Reuben Gale, 
he gets the seven-leagued boot on. There’s no more desperate 
criminal in London, gentlemen, and if you'll wait this out you'll 
see what it means. I should bet a million to one, if I had got 
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the money, that Reuben means to have the jewels and stick to the 
reward as well. Mr, Esden isn’t such a fool as to have the stolen 
property about him. If you get at him now you'll close his mouth, 
and if you'll leave it to me we'll have money and jewels both back 
again.’ 

‘I won’t believe this hideous story,’ broke in Arnold. ‘I have 
read of cases which looked as black, or blacker, where the accused 
man’s innocence shone out at the end as clear as daylight.’ 

‘That has happened, gentlemen, no doubt,’ said Prickett, ‘and 
of course it may happen here. I should be very glad to see it 
happen, but it’ll come out by waiting, and by waiting only for a 
day or two. In the meantime, gentlemen, suppose it turns out 
as I believe, I should like to have my instructions straight and 
clear beforehand. Suppose it becomes my duty to arrest Mr. 
Wyncott Esden, what am I to do?’ 

‘Surely,’ gasped Elphinstone, ‘that doesn’t depend on us?’ 
He seemed to see a gleam of hope. 

‘Nobody is compelled,’ Prickett answered, ‘ to give a criminal 
in charge. You can take a man in the act, and let him go, if 
you're inclined to be merciful and want to hush the thing up. 
Anything short of murder can be kept. quiet.’ 

‘Then for Heaven's sake,’ said Elphinstone, ‘if the thing’s 
anything more than a nightmare, keep it quiet.’ 

‘Will you undertake, sir, to get me them instructions from 
Miss Pharr ?’ 

‘You know, in any case,’ Elphinstone returned, ‘that Miss 
Pharr is willing rather to pay a thousand pounds than have a pro- 
secution. How much more willing is she likely to be if it turns 
out that a personal friend—a man she trusted—a gentleman— 
oh Lord! it’s just too horrible for belief.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Prickett,’ Arnold besought the man in a 
passion of entreaty, ‘don’t make it necessary for us to assail Miss 
Pharr’s ears with this terrible suspicion.’ 

‘I was Miss Pharr’s guardian,’ said Elphinstone, tremulously, 
‘until a year ago. She has been like my own child-this eighteen 
years. I wouldn’t break her heart with such an infamy if I could 
save her from it by spending every penny I have in the world. 
Go and give the villain his cheque, and tell him the whole thing’s 
known, and bid him fly.’ 

‘ That’d be all right, sir, if Gale wern’t init. But Gale is in 
it, and we can’t tell where the stones have got to. We shall have 
to wait and nail them, sir, when we’ve proved complicity beyond 
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a doubt. I think, sir, considering all the circumstances, that I 
can undertake to keep it quiet if you two gentlemen give me your 
authority alone.’ 

‘You speak,’ said Arnold, with a manner half wrathful, half 
despairing, as he turned on Elphinstone, ‘as if this mere chain 
of suspicion were as fast forged as truth could make it.’ 

‘Ma dear lad,’ said Elphinstone, ‘I don’t know what to think. 
God help us all! I’m afraid—sore, sore afraid! Everything 
seems to point one way. I can’t forget how I saw him racing 
hither and thither in the moonlight. Was he searching for the 
lost half of that tool?’ 

‘That’s how I read it, sir,’ said Prickett. ‘I wouldn’t go back 
to the house just yet awhile, gentlemen,’ he added. ‘You'll try 
to be as natural with the ladies as youcan, of course. They won’t 
get nothing out of me, I’m sure. I’ve got a letter from Mr. Esden 
asking for the cheque; he gave it me this morning. I'll go up 
and present it, and get back to town.’ 

‘Is it necessary,’ Arnold demanded, ‘ to go on with that abom- 
inable comedy ?’ 

‘ That’s just what it is, ain’t it, sir?’ Prickett answered sym- 
pathetically. ‘It’s got to be gone on with all the same.’ 

He took his leave there, and the two gentlemen stayed behind, 
wondering and horror-stricken. When at length they dared to 
make up their minds to return they were still shaken, and Elphin- 
stone was in actual need of support for the first hundred yards or 
so. But he feared so much lest his broken aspect should excite 
comment and conjecture that his dread actually seemed to 
strengthen him, and by the time he had reached the gate he was 
almost himself again. 

‘Come up with me to my room, lad,’ he said, ‘and sit with me 
awhile. I’ve need of society, and I dare not face the others.’ 

They ascended the stairs and locked themselves in in the old 
man’s disordered workroom. 

‘I mounted that this morning,’ said the Doctor, touching with 
a tremulous white finger a photograph which lay beside him. 
‘D’ye mind it? It was taken at the very time when that sinful 
deed wasa-doing. We little thought as we stood happy and laugh- 
ing there that that poor fool, God forgive him, was handing over 
his soul to auld Horns.’ 

‘I won’t believe it,’ said Arnold, gloomily, ‘until I know. I 
won't permit myself even to doubt Wyncott’s honour. I know 
him better ’ 
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His brave words were worth nothing to him, and his struggles 
with his own inward certainty were vain. He took the photograph 
mechanically in his hands, and stared at it almost without seeing 
it, and his soul was bitter within him. A great monocle which 
the old gentleman used for the critical examination of his work 
lay near at hand. He took it up ina miserable vacancy, and 
toyed with it. He looked at the photograph through it, with that 
interest in trifles which men feel in the supreme blind misery of 
a great shock. On a sudden he rose with a loud sharp cry, and 
Elphinstone looking up saw him swaying to and fro as if he were 
about to fall. The old man sprang to his feet and sustained him, 
and Arnold guided by the helpful hands sat down again like one 
dazed. 

‘What is it ?’ asked the Doctor, anxiously. 

Arnold’s eyes had suddenly gone haggard. He turned them 
with an unforgetable look upon the old man, and answered in a 
voice of shocking unconcern,— 

‘It’s all over. His face is there. Behind the rhododendrons.’ 

Elphinstone’s shaking hands clutched the glass and the photo- 
graph, and he half stumbled across the room to the window. For 
a little while he shook so that the swaying glass and trembling 
picture showed him nothing. But in a while he braced himself 
for the search, and found fixed there by a witness no less certain 
than the sun itself, the face of Wyncott Esden, full of stealth and 
guilt and fear. 

He looked up, meeting Arnold’s glance, and the two stared at 
each other hopelessly. 


XV. 


The relief afforded to the Wootton Hill household by the 
arrival of Wyncott Esden’s letter extended its influences to the 
maid Grainger. Prickett, turning things over in that shrewd 
mind of his and reconstructing the living, breathing crime from 
the few dry bones of evidence in his possession, like a moral Cuvier, 
still had his suspicion of her as being in some sense the cri- 
minal’s accomplice. Her fellows of the household looked darkly 
on her, and even in her first need of service had attended her 
unwillingly. It was not unnatural that a set of ignorant domes- 
tics should look upon her loss of speech as a mere impudent ruse 
to avoid questioning. To their minds, as in the minds of more 
instructed people, agitation was a sign of guilt. A skilled prac- 
titioner at the keyhole carried the news of the proximate recovery 
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of the jewels into the domestic quarter, and the public mind 
there grew easier about Grainger, more lenient and less disposed 
to suspicion. 

The girl herself felt this change in the moral atmosphere, 
but found no relief in that of itself. The lightening of her 
burthen came with the discovery that her fellow domestics had 
ceased towatch her. Being strong and healthy, and of a resolute 
character, she had sufficiently recovered from the physical shock 
of her fall to proffer a renewal of her duties within eight-and- 
forty hours. Her mistress had repulsed her offer with sufficient 
gentleness. Grainger evidently understood with perfect clearness 
everything that was spoken in her presence, but her own inability 
to answer cost her acute anguish, and her unavailing attempts to 
speak resulted often in bursts of bitter weeping. The very charac- 
ter of her malady might have seemed to explain these rages of 
grief in a woman of vivacious temperament, but Elphinstone was 
a good deal puzzled by them, and watched the case with interest. 

She sat in the servants’ room a few minutes after Prickett’s 
departure from the house. The practitioner of the keyhole, 
without giving herself the pains of revealing the source of in- 
formation, told her interested she-comrades how that Mr. Wyncott 
Esden was in correspondence with the thief, that Prickett had re- 
ceived a cheque for a thousand pounds to hand to him, and that 
the stolen property was to be brought back again. Hearing this, 
Grainger wrung her hands together hard and, rising, walked from 
the room, red-eyed and pale. She went to her own bedchamber, 
and kneeling there in an attitude of complete abandonment, with 
her arms thrown at full length across the chest which held her 
few belongings, cried without control, her whole figure writhing 
and shaking with the extremity of her mental pain. This 
paroxysm over she rose in a wretched quiet, washed her eyes with 
fair water, and stood looking out upon the peaceful country which 
lay stretched before her. She rested there for a considerable 
time, until, stung by a new access of grief, she knitted her fingers 
together with a groan. 

‘ Merciful Heaven, what shall Ido? What can I do?’ 

Had she spoken? Had her thought grown articulate again? 
She stood amazed and almost terror-stricken, and her own voice 
still seemed to linger in her ear, distinctly syllabled. She seized 
a summer mantle of black lace and hurriedly adjusted it about her 
shoulders, tied on her bonnet with fingers so tremulous that she 


could scarce command them, drew on her gloves, assured herself 
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that her meagre purse was in her pocket, and having done all this 
with a feverish, self-hindering haste, stole from the room with a 
forced air of languor, and went slowly down the stairs. She passed 
from the house, walked lingeringly along the skirt of the rear 
lawn, and rounding the line of rhododendrons slipped through 
that wicket gate over which Prickett had leaned at the beginning 
of his moonlight search. She was all on fire with impatience, and 
would in spite of feebleness have run as if for life, but for her 
terror of being seen and stayed. 

The landscape lay at peace, the broad trees sleeping on their 
own shadow in the hot sunlight, and the road dazzling to her 
dazzled senses. The world seemed so silent and so wide and 
solitary that a fear weighed upon her like that of the waste night. 
She might have been a prisoner for a year, familiar spaces had 
grown so vast, and she felt so alone and so unaccustomed to be 
free. 

Suddenly a burst of childish chatter greeted her ears, and 
round the bend in the road came half a dozen village children 
romping one with another. One sturdy solemn urchin of four or 
thereabouts walked bareheaded in the rear, intent upon a stick of 
liquorice, solemn and phlegmatic as an old man. The others 
danced out of sight, and Grainger, dropping on one knee, regard- 
less of the dust, reached out her hands to the child with a sup- 
pressed but passionate longing in her face. 

‘Come to me, darling, won’t you?’ 

Had she really spoken? She could not tell. The child looked 
at her with an Oriental gravity and made no answer. 

‘Dear little boy, do come to me. Won't you, dear? Won't 
you?’ 

‘Noa!’ said the child, ‘I ’on’t.’ 

The girl sprang to her feet and clasped her hands. 

‘Thank God!’ she said, ‘ thank God!’ 

The child went on unmoved, as if she were commonplace in 
his experience. She dared to quicken her pace a little now, and, 
making for the railway station, saw far off the steam of an 
approaching train, slow with distance. Looking fearfully round, 
and seeing nobody who recognised her or was known to her, she 
went on with a step more and more hurried. The booking-office 
was open, and she stood before it in such a terror lest her re- 
covered power should again have slipped from her that she was 
unable to form the words she sought for even in her mind. A 
rustic hustled her aside, and demanded a third-class return ticket 
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for London. Those were the words she wanted. She feared to 
lose them again, and repeated them under her breath whilst the 
man slowly counted hischange. Sheasked for her ticket, and was 
understood and served. Then she waited on the platform till the 
train came up, and entered a third-class compartment in which 
one cleanly, apple-cheeked old countrywoman sat alone. 

The local train ploughed its slow way townwards, lounging 
idly through open fields or flower-strewn cuttings, and pausing at 
every station. Again and again the girl turned to address her 
fellow traveller, and froze at the fear that she could but produce 
an inarticulate sound. At last fear itself spurred her, and she 
spoke timidly. 

‘A beautiful day, ma’am.’ 

The only response was a stare, and Grainger fell back in her 
seat with knitted hands and terror-stricken countenance. 

‘Eh?’ said the old woman. 

‘A beautiful day, ma’am,’ Grainger repeated desperately, un- 
certain whether she really spoke the words. 

‘Speak up,’ the old woman answered, ‘I’m a bit hard of 
hearing.’ 

Grainger spoke again in a louder tone, and the old woman 
sent a momentary chill to her heart by staring harder at her than 
before. 

‘ Beautiful day !’ said the old woman. ‘ And, lawk a-mussy me ! 
what’s that to make a fuss about?’ she muttered in her own 
corner after this, and cast suspicious glances at her travelling 
companion. 

‘Please don’t be afraid of me,’ said Grainger, leaning towards 
her. ‘Can you hear me?’ 

‘Law bless us! Hear you? Yes.’ 

‘I had an accident,’ the girl said with outwardly subdued in- 
tensity. ‘It took my speech away. I am not certain if it is back 
again. I have something so important—oh, so important—to say 
in London, and I am afraid that I may not be able to say it.’ 

‘Is that it, poor dear creetur?’ said the old woman reassured, 
and growing motherly and sympathetic on the instant. ‘Don’t 
you werrit. Your speech is as plain and right as ever it needs to 
be. You keep quiet and you'll be all right, my dear.’ 

The girl leaned back with a sudden gush of silent tears, and 
thence up to London she and her companion talked at intervals. 
Arrived at Ludgate Hill she alighted, and made her way hastily 
to the Temple. She moynted the long flight of stairs which led 
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to Wyncott Esden’s chambers there, and, having knocked at the 
door, stood panting, with both hands above her heart. 

Esden opened the door, and confronted her with a look of 
wonder. His left eye was still discoloured from his attack of 
neuralgia and toothache, and what with that and his strange look 
of sleeplessness, his face bore so unusual an aspect that it 
frightened her. 

‘You here!’ he said grufily, ‘ what brings you here ?’ 

She stood panting for a second or two in silence, and he 
made a motion as if he would have closed the door, but at that 
she darted into the passage, and seized his arm with both hands. 

‘God has given me back my speech again,’ she said, ‘ and I 
have come to warn you.’ 

‘To warn me?’ he answered, changing colour ever so little. 
‘I suppose I should be grateful for the interest that would seem 
to express, but, upon my soul, I don’t know what you’ve got to 
warn me about.’ 

Her wild eyes scared him, and he avoided them. She slipped 
one hand backwards to the door and flung it to. The other hand 
still rested on his arm, and shook so that it communicated its own 
strong tremor to him. 

‘ Wyncott,’ she said in a dreadful whisper, ‘I saw you leave the 
room.’ 

He fell back so swiftly that his head came into sharp contact 
with the wall. 

‘The room! What room? Are you mad?’ 

‘Miss Pharr’s room,’ she answered. ‘I saw you with the 
morocco case.’ 

He tried to answer, but his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, 
and he could find neither thoughts nor words. She was clinging 
to him with both hands again, and her awful avowal once made, 
she let her face fall forward on her hands and wept. They stood 
so for a long time—how long neither of them could have told, 
and at the last he made a motion to leave the little hall. She 
freed him at once and followed him into the sitting-room. He 
sank there on to the sofa and sat with averted face, staring blindly 
out of the window, and, except for the girl’s sobbing, there was 
silence. The ruin was the ruin of an empire, the stillness the 
stillness of a desert, and he alone survived some mad catastrophe 
of fate to listen to that lonely noise of mourning. Well, it was 
no affair of his. Frankly, he cared nothing. 

She stole towards him step by step, and suddenly falling upon 
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her knees, she took the hand which hung nervelessly beside 
him. 

‘Wyncott,’ she said brokenly, ‘a gentleman—a man of 
honour. : 

She could say no more for tears, but the words pierced him to 
the soul. Their sting woke him into life and consciousness, and 
he started wildly up and went pacing to and fro about the room 
like a madman. She knelt awhile where he had left her, and then 
rising up suddenly as he had done, confronted him anew, and 
clung to him with passionate beseechings. 

‘You will send them back—the cheque as well! You will be 
honest—you will be honourable! Oh, my heart, my heart! I 
loved you so I would have died for you! Nobody knows—nobody 
shall ever know, but you will send them back! You will be 
honest! You never meant it, dear; you were tried hard, I know 
you must have been! The devil tempted you!’ 

She held to him and fawned upon him, and smiled with a 
piteous beseeching. Heart-breaking little womanly wiles found 
their way into face and voice and gesture, and he stood silent 
before her with bent head, dumb with shame and overwhelmed. 

‘I can’t,’ he groaned at last, ‘I can’t.’ 

‘You can, dear! To be honest!’ She tried with that heart- 
breaking smile to catch his eye, to lure him to his own soul’s 
safety. 

‘I can’t,’ he said again, ‘1’m tied—bound hand and foot. I’m 
in the hands of the cursedest villain in the world.’ 

He broke into execrations so horrible that for a while he 
frightened her, cursing Gale from head to foot and from skin to 
soul. This mad outbreak eased him, and when it had died down 
to a wrathful silence, he dropped into an arm-chair. She, with 
recovered courage, was stealing once more towards him when he 
turned upon her with a forced calm and spoke. 

‘Sit down. You know part of it, you shall know the rest.’ 

He told his story, not extenuating anything, but rather taking 
a miserable pleasure in his shame, as in old times those would do 
who were supposed to be possessed. He related dryly the story of 
his defence of Reuben Gale, that scoundrel’s gratitude, the curious 
souvenir he gave, his own indebtedness, J. P.’s importunities, the 
advent of the wealthy friend in London, that tragic missing of the 
friend, his chance passing by of the Wootton Hill station, his 
alighting at Hemsleigh, his discovery that the house was appa- 
rently empty, the sudden temptation that assailed him, his 
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yielding to it, his enforced visit to Gale, his bargain with him, 
and so on to the second theft of the jewels. 

His hearer listened wide-eyed and quite silent save for a sob 
now and then until he came to this. Then with a little cry of 
fear and pity she slipped from the seat and knelt beside him, 
letting her forehead fall upon his knee and searching for his 
hand. He gave it her and went on dryly, with no sign of being 
moved at all, except that once or twice there was a harsh sound 
of ticking in his throat, as if some mechanism were obstructed 
there. 

‘Gale came that night,’ he said, ‘to this room, and told me 
that he meant to have the jewels and the reward as well, and we 
are to divide them both between us.’ 

‘No,’ she said, drawing his hand between her own face and his 
knee, and resting her hot wet cheek upon it. The voice was 
tired and fond, and seemed to express a surety that she had saved 
him, and that the projected crime was done with. 

‘I am to meet him,’ he went on, ‘in a ramshackle old house 
he has the key of, a condemned, deserted place, to-morrow night, 
pretending that I am going to pay the thief his price and to get 
back the jewels. I am to give the detective the address in a 
closed envelope, and if I do not come back in an hour, he is to 
look for me. He will find me tied and gagged, and the money 
will be gone. I am to have my clothes torn and the rest of it, 
and I am to say that I was set upon by three or four-villains in the 
dark, and served in that way. ‘Then,’ he concluded, with no 
change of tone, ‘if it’s twenty years hence, I suppose I am to 
murder Reuben Gale.’ 

‘You won’t do it, Wyncott,’ she said, in the same tired and 
tender tone, still resting her face upon his hand. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘I shall do it, but I shall have the black- 
guard’s life for it.’ 

‘You can’t do it with me there, Wyncott,’ said the girl, ‘and J 
shan’t leave you unless you kill me too. I came to save you, dear, 
and I shall doit. God gave me back my speech on purpose. I 
shall have the right to love you in my way, and how could I if you 
were to do this thing? Think of it, dear. If you break clear of 
him and tell the truth, you can be happy almost ina day. Why, 
anybody may be tempted, darling. Bring back your self-respect 
again. A little shame to pay so great a shame—an hour to pay a 
lifetime, Wyncott.’ 

In the renewed eagerness of her prayers she had arisen, and 
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now bent above him with both arms round his neck, vainly 
striving to look into his face. 

‘Think of it, Wyncott dear. Even if I didn’t know of it. If 
nobody knew. To be tied for life to such a wretch as that. 
Always to know that he had beaten you and frightened you.’ 

At that Wyncott Esden rose, slowly and strongly, and put her 
hands away from him. 

‘ Thank you, Polly,’ he said, ‘that will do. I'll tell the truth 
and shame the devil, and Reuben Gale shall find that I’m a 
dangerous catspaw.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


iAILORS’ songs appear to be the mode at present, and it is 
rather a pity that Miss Smith’s Music of the Waters has 
not been, if one may say so, more scientifically compiled. The 
subject, to be sure, is arduous, especially for a lady, and a collec- 
tor should have much experience in discerning traditional and 
truly popular songs from modern attempts and from the ditties 
of the music hall. Somehow or other a piece from Mr. Henley’s 
Book of Verses has got into the volume, and has deceived the very 
elect. But Mr. Henley was aided, as he acknowledges, by a 
traditional refrain, and by one verse derived from tradition out 
of four. The result is charming, as in the song in ‘ Rokeby,’ where 
Scott uses the old refrain :— 


Adieu for evermore, 
My dear, 
Adieu for evermore. 


Sir Walter says Mr. Thomas Sheridan procured for him the whole 
of that song, which has been attributed to Captain Ogilvie, and is 
now assigned to Burns. So difficult it is, often, to discover the 
true authorship of poetry which has won its way to the popular. 


* * 
* 


Miss Smith’s book, I think, does not include the following 
verses, two variants of which have been taken down from the 
mouths of sailors in widely remote parts of the country. Some- 
thing resembling a memory of the music to which they are sung may 
be heard in a duet ‘The Merry Man and His Maid’ of ‘The 
Yeoman of the Guard,’ so I am told, but in matter of music one 
would not offer an opinion. It is the words that appear so strange 
and ancient, containing, perhaps, a rude memoria technica of 
Catholic doctrine, or even something older than that, a reverberation 
from Celtic legend. One of the variants is from Cornwall, and the 
numbers, the mystery, ‘the ferrymen in the boat and one of them 
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a stranger,’ bring to memory the vague traditional murmurs of the 
Welsh Mabinogion. Here are the verses, at all events, and any 
explanation of the song, or any fresh version of it, will be welcome. 


Te 
(Cornish. ) 


Come and I will sing you! 
What will ye sing me? 
I will sing you one, oh! 
What is your one? oh! 





Repeat. Your 1 is all alone and ever must remain so. 
2 are lilywhite maids clothed all in green, oh ! 
3 are the 3 bright shiners. 

4 are the Gospel makers. 
5 are the ferrymen’in the boat and one of them a 
stranger. 
6 is the cheerful waiter. 
7 are the 7 stars in the sky. 
8 are 8 Archangels. 
9 are 9 bold rainers. 
10 are the Commandments. 
11 are 11 that went to heaven. 
12 are the 12 Apostles. 


Explanation. 


Supposed to be a survival of some creed taught by priests to 
sailors in a form easy to remember. 


1=1 God. 

2=Our Lord and St. John Baptist. 

3=The Trinity. 

4=The Evangelists. 

5=The five wounds—one in the side. 

6=Tearful Mater. ‘ Mater Dolorosa.’ 

7=7 stars round her head. 

8=8 Archangels. 

9=9 months from Annunciation to Nativity. 
10=10 Commandments. 
11=11 Apostles without Judas, 
12=12 Apostles.' 


1 Version (1886) sung by Cornish boatmen, 
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Il. 


Come and I will sing you! 
What will you sing me? 

I will sing your one, oh! 
What is your one? oh! 


Repeat. Your 1 is all alone and ever must remain so. 
2 for the white boys clothed all in green, oh ! 
3 for the 3 great Rivals. 

4 for the Gospel makers. 

5 for the symbols at your call. 

6 for the cheerful waiter. 

7 for the 7 stars in the sky. 

8 for the 8 bold rainers. 

9 for the 9 bright shiners. 
10 for the 10 Commandments. 
11 for the 11 that went to Heaven. 
12 for the 12 Apostles.! 


There is a theory that this ditty is ‘a survival of some creed 
taught by priests to sailors in a form easy to remember.’ What- 
ever the original meaning, much has obviously been lost, and 
pure nonsense of similar sound (like ‘Our father hollering down 
the lane’ in the child’s version of the Pater Noster) has been 
substituted. The explanation takes 1 for the Deity, 2 for Our 
Lord and St. John the Baptist, which certainly does not fit the 
Cornish version, 3 for the Trinity, though ‘The Three Great 
Rivals’ is a most unorthodox and almost incredible expression. 
The Evangelists are obviously 4. It is almost impossible to take 
the ‘ferrymen in the boat and one of them a stranger,’ or 
‘symbols at your call,’ for the ‘wounds of the Crucifixion,’ but 
this theory has been hazarded. It is ingenious, but futile I think, 
to recognise in 6 ‘the cheerful waiter ’—‘ the tearful Mater ’— 
Mater Dolorosa. As for 7, it is plainly ‘the planets seven ;’ but 
are the 8 ‘bold rainers’ (reigners?) the Archangels? I am 
baffled by 9 ‘ bright shiners,’ but the remaining three are easy, 
the 10 Commandments, the 11 Apostles without Judas, and the 
12 Apostles after adding one to their number. 


* * 
* 


If the numerical song be mystic, that which follows is too 
severely practical. In an unpublished play by Mr. Henley and 


1 Milner's version, January 1888. 
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Mr. R. L. Stevenson, a play called Admiral Guinea, that veteran 
ruffian, Mr. Pew, of Treasure Island, makes his appearance. He 
has been a sailor of Admiral Guinea’s, in the slave trade, and 
he haunts the evangelical and remorseful Admiral like an evil 
conscience, chanting snatches of the following Slaver’s Song. 
Mr. Henley has kindly copied out the whole piece, which was 
published in Mr. Leland’s ‘ Captain Jonas Fisher,’ in Temple Bar, 
about fourteen years ago. Whether the ballad is traditional, and 
collected by Mr. Leland, or whether to himself is due the great 
credit of the authorship, I am not aware. Here are the words :— 


TIME FOR US TO GO, 


With sails let fall, and sheeted home, and clear of the ground 
were we, 

We passed the bank, stood round the light, and sailed away to 
sea ; 

The wind was fair, and the coast was clear, and the brig was 
noways slow, 

For she was built in Baltimore, and ’twas time for us to go. 


Time for us to go, 
Time for us to go, 
For she was built in Baltimore, and ’twas time for us to go. 


A quick run to the West we had, and, when we made the Bight, 
We kept the offing all day long, and crossed the bar at night. 
Six hundred niggers in the hold and seventy we did stow, 

And when we’d clapped the hatches on, twas time for us to go. 


We hadn’t been three days at sea before we saw a sail, 

So we clapped on every. stitch we’d stand, although it blew a 
gale, 

And we walked along full fourteen knots, for the barkie she 
did know, 


As well as ever a soul on board, ’twas time for us to go. 


We carried away the royal yards, and the stuns’le boom was gone, 

Says the Skipper, ‘ They may go, or stand; I’m darned if I don’t 
crack on. 

So the weather braces we’ll round in, and the trys’le set also, 

And we'll keep the brig three p’ints away, for it’s time for us 
to go.’ 
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O, yardarm under she did plunge in the trough of the deep seas ; 

And her masts they thrashed about like whips, as she bowled 
before the breeze ; 

And every yard it buckled up like to a bending bow ; 

But her spars were tough as whalebone, and ’twas time for us 
to go. - 


We dropped the cruiser in the night, and our cargo landed we, 
And ashore we went, with our pockets full of dollars on the spree. 
And when the liquor it is out, and the locker it is low, 

Then to sea again in the ebony trade ’twill be time for us to go. 


Time for us to go, 
Time for us to go, 
Then to sea again in the ebony trade ’twill be time for us to go. 


What a jovial unscrupulous blackguard the singer is, and how 
little does he trouble his conscience with the ‘niggers’ he is 
exploiting and the sensations under hatches which are theirs ! 
This is the song Pew was singing, when it was time for him to 
go, for he dies twice, like Hesiod of Ascra. 

* * 
* 


It has nothing in the world to do with sea-songs, but I cannot 
help lugging in the following anecdote of a coincidence. For a 
purpose which, as the poet says, 

Is neither here 
Nor there! 
I once needed a Greek character who had expired, visited Hades, 
and returned again. The idea was (and perhaps is) to tell in 
verse the stories of the Greek women whom Odysseus saw in 
Hades, to put their tales into their own mouths, and to have 
them reported by a visitor to the land of shadows, Now Hesiod 
wrote a lost poem on these ladies, ‘ The Catalogue of the Women,’ 
so I made him die once, return to life, and die again. Conceive 
one’s astonishment on finding that Hesiod actually did this, and 
that one had plagiarised from Fact! The story is gathered from 
an epigram attributed to Pindar, and given in Proclus’s Life of 
Hesiod :— 
xaipe Sis nBycas kai Sis radov avtiBorjeas, 
‘Holos’, avOperrois petpov Eywv codplase 

‘ Hail to thee that twice wert young, twice reached the tomb, 

Hesiod .. .’ 
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The odds against the mere modern guess having a basis in ancient 
legend were enormous, but they were ‘ brought off.’ However, to 
return to the sea-songs. 


* * 
* 


The next sea-song came to us from the sea in an envelope 
with the post-mark ‘Taiohae Taiti, 21 Aoidt, ’88.’ The hand- 
writing of the address appears to be that of the redoubted Viking 
who sailed in John Silver’s crew, who winged the Black Arrow, 
and who wandered in the heather with Alan Breck. Aut Robertus 
Ludovicus aut Diabolus sent the song, I presume, but whether 
he really heard it sung at Rotherhithe, or whether he is the 
builder of the lofty rhyme, is between himself and his conscience. 


” 7. 
” 


THE FINE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
(Heard in a public-house at Rotherhithe,) 


The jolly English Yellowboy 
Is a ’ansome coin when new, 
The Yankee Double-eagle 
Is large enough for two. 
O, these may do for seaport towns, 
For cities these may do; 
But the dibbs that takes the Hislands 
Are the dollars of Peru: 
O, the fine Pacific Hislands, 
O, the dollars of Peru! 


It’s there we buy the cocoanuts 
Mast ’eaded in the blue ; 
It’s there we trap the lasses 
All awaiting for the crew ; 
It’s there we buy the trader’s rum 
What bores a seaman through . . . 
In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru : 
In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru! 


Now, messmates, when my watch is up 
And I am quite broached to, 

I'll give a tip to "Evving 
Of the ’ansome thing to do: 
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Let ’em just refit this sailor-man 
And launch him off anew 
To cruise among the Hislands 
Of the dollars of Peru : 
In the fine Pacific Hislands 
With the dollars of Peru! 


” * 
#* 


If there are ‘vague references’ to ‘’I'was time for us 
to go,’ in Mr. Dana’s Two Years before the Mast, as Mr. 
Henley tells me, then I suppose Mr. Leland is not the author, 
unless, indeed, he worked up these references into the excellent 
song. The collector of sea songs is also referred, by the same 
authority, to Marryat’s Dog Fiend, Snarleyow, for ‘ Port Admiral, 
You be d d,’ for ‘ Lord Love You,’ and ‘ Our Cap’n stood on 
the Carronade,’ ‘the best sea-ditty ever made by anybody.’ A 
volume of them, with the music, would be more valuable than 
most collections, for most collections are a weariness, above all to 
the luckless rhymers who are continually being dunned for con- 
tributions. 





8 
* 


These are examples of the songs which help the roughest 
life to ‘ pass more easily,’ like that of the Cyclops in Theocritus. 
One is reminded by the following verses of his remedy for 
sorrow in song. ‘A light thing and a sweet, this medicine, yet 
hard it is to win,’ says Theocritus, ‘but this remedy he found, 
and sitting on a steep cliff looking seaward would he sing.’ The 
author of the verses ‘To my Violin’ has far other troubles to 
forget than the love-lorn giant knew ; troubles of a life in every 
way impeded, by narrowness of circumstances, by sickness, and 
by an education which those have limited. But he ‘has found 
the remedy’ that the Sicilian knew, the consolation of art and 
of dreams—and of nature, though there is no ‘ steep cliff looking 
seaward’ in his wintry little town, where the Gala meets the 
Tweed, and, unluckily, does not improve, with its polluted waters, 
those ‘ glittering and resolute streams’ that the old Cromwellian 
fisher loved. 

TO MY VIOLIN. 


Come thou, my loved one, here ! 
List to the heart’s wild beat, 
Come with thy witching tone, 
To my weary heart and lone— 
Speak with thy voice so sweet! 
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There is none on earth like thee 
Can still my troubled breast ! 
Into my soul so deep 

Thy mystic whispers creep, 

And soothe it into rest. 


Then come, O loved one, now— 
Whisper thy sweetest strain ! 

My heart is sore opprest, 

Oh soothe it into rest— 

And bring to me peace again ! 


Softly thy tender strain 

Falls o’er this soul of mine 
Stealing behind the veil, 

Where words to reach would fail, 
But not thy voice—not thine! 


Ah no! thy voice can pierce, 
Where grief and care are rife! 
Where Heaven and Hell oft meet, 
Down in the heart’s retreat— 
Thy voice can calm the strife ! 


Calm thou the tumult wild, 
That surged within my breast ; 
With thy soft witching strains— 
Fled are the weary pains, 

And hushed my soul to rest! 


THOMAS Rae. 
* * 
* 

In the flood of new books two little ones and good may have 
escaped the notice of readers who will enjoy either, or both. For 
a railway story, to beguile the way, few things have been so 
good, of late, as Mr. Conan Doyle’s Study in Scarlet.’ It is a 
shilling story about a murder, unluckily, for the horrors of recent 
months do not dispose one to take pleasure in the romance of 
assassinations. However, granting the subject, this is an extremely 
clever narrative, rich in surprises; indeed I never was more sur- 
prised by any story than when it came to the cabman. To say 
more would be ‘telling,’ but one may admit that the weak place 
in the tale, as in most of Gaboriau’s, is the explanation, the part 
of the story which gives the ‘reason why’ of the mystery. How- 


1 Ward and Lock, 
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ever, with this deduction, Mr. Conan Doyle comes nearer to the 
true Hugh Conway than any writer since the regretted death 
of the author of Called Back. 


* * 
* 


My other favourite is also a little book, but in verse: Chess, 
a Christmas Masque, by Mr. Louis Taylor.! The pieces on the 
board play and sing a Christmas masque, an epitome of all our 
sorrows, all the ‘ sad pageant of man’s miseries "the cruel struggle 
of modern industrial society. There is very great variety of 
versification, skilled as a rule, though with some patent blemishes ; ” 
there is vigour, thought, and music; but, alas, where is the 
ddppaxov which the Cyclops found? where is the remedy and the 
answer? Perhaps it is rather a book to waken people who have 
not thought about certain matters, than a book for people who 
think of very little else. But it is original, it is powerful, and 
it is very prettily printed. 


A. LANG. 


1 T, Fisher Unwin. 
2 *Cross’ rhymes with ‘horse,"—a plagiarism from ‘ Banbury.’ But Scott 
made ‘hoarse ’ rhyme to ‘ cross.’ He was reckless as a rhymer, and as a rider ! 
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which he coined the van CHLOR 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE tN 
VENTOR, and, as the composition of! 
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Established 1762. 


The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in existence. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,250,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE CONDUCTED AT THE LOWEST COST. 


1. 


Wo Commission or Agency Fees. 


2. Working Expenses under 3 per cent. of Annual Income. 
3. The Whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


Immediate Payment of Claims. 


Interim Bonuses. 


Full Surrender Values. 


The Directors are extending their Business without incurring the expenses 


of Commission. 


They prefer to appeal direct to the Public, ‘and invite all 


Persons about to Assure their Lives to examine the splendid Bonuses 
(see Table) in the Kqurraste, and effect their Policies direct without 
the intervention of Agents. 


SPECIMENS FROM BONUS TABLE FOR 1889. 


Date of Policy. 
1829 . 


1839 
1849 
1859 
1869 


Original Sum Assured. 


£1,000 


Sum payable, 
including Additions, 


,850 
£2,400 
£2,105 
£1,775 
£1,400 


The Additions may be Surrendered for Cash or Reduction of Annual Premiums. 
ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. 





P ) PURE 
) CONCENTRATED 


Phot 
. FRY SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


Ny foil Ne fede tik Saas boon afolly, 
Called a fohotografthes- Skeich ook. 


Sis ahavd Gomera seeghing Cut 
Miirly fore ouncy § rakes one hundred flectisves toctlamt 
the peecessly of dark: joorn or Chemucats. 


Ci 20 ) ; 
Whe Gastinan GC 4 G45, Oaypora Strece, 


PURE Soluble 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 


BEST AND GOES FARTHEST. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—' ADMIRABLE,’ ‘ PERFECT,’ and so PURE. 
HEALTH.—Its PURITY is BEYOND QUESTION—ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED. 
Cc. J. ViN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP-HOLLAND. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


PREPARED SOUPS, 


MOCK TURTLE, OX TAIL, HARE, GRAVY, &c. 
ARE SOLD BY GROCERS IN PINT AND QUART TINS 


Bearing CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S names in full on the labels. 


SPOTTISWCODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 


























